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LETTERS FROM THE HAVANNAH, 


JS Cuba the stream of industry and 

trade struggles through the ob- 
structions of habits and manners with 
difficulty, runoing through an aqueduct 
bed, raised by the enterprizing adven- 
turers of Northern Spain, or America. 
It is sufficient to the Creole cabellero, 
that his country is rich in the germs of 
prosperity : itis a topic of pride and 
national exultation that serves for the 
discussion of his heavy hours, and he 
calmly ‘ooks down upon the enterpriz- 
ing stranger, who is fostering the bud 
and will gather the fruit, as if he was.a 
labourer in his service. This sluggish 
indifference is chiefly observable in that 
class amongst whom you would least 
expect it, namely, those whose means 
are slender and need improving. As 
you ascend in society, the view is 
somewhat brighter. You find men of 
intelligence and education awake to 
the interests of their country, but they 
sit in their studies with their night-caps 
ov. A profusion of avise’ s, proclama’s, 
manifesto’s, and memoria’s, are con- 
stantly appearing, upon subjects of pub- 
lic benefit, with multitudes of spirited 
instigations, which these gentlemen 
write in their arm-chairs to their 
neighbours. 

“From what I have said, you may 
judge of the tone of society here 
amongst the whites. With the highest 
class, who do not stand in need of ex- 
ertion, you may conceive that social 
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ease is entirely attended to ; that their 
time is spent in luxurious passiveness ; ; 
sometimes broken in-on by the love of 
place ; sometimes agitated by the va- 
cillations of gambling, and sometimes 
rendered piquant by gallanting with 
literature, 
versifies here, and with the aid of the 
gods and goddesses, the roses and lilies 
of Europe, and an assortment of dia- 
monds and gold, odes and sonnets are 
pleotifully manufactured. Something 
on this subject I may possibly add. at 
another time ; suffice it now. to: say, 
that the ample page of knowledge 
having been sadly torn in squeezing 
through the gates of the Inquisition 
only a few fragments are to be found 
here, 

“There are many in the island pos- 
sessed of very large and numerous es- 
tates, but colonial income is precarious, 
and the expenses of living extremely 
high at the Havana. Few, I believe, 
notwithstanding the bigh saleable value 
of their estates, can be called monied 


men. Amongst the merchants, large ~ 


fortunes have been realized, principally 
by the slave trade. But the commer- 
cial body, though of primary importance 
to the island, is only third in rank, 
The nobility and heads of government 
departments, stand first. The emplo,és 
(of which. I could show you a list of 
800) rank second. The merchants, 
with bags full of gold ounces, march 
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next, followed by a train of Gaditanian 
Freach, English, North American, and 
German clerks, Canary islanders, 
Biscayners, Gallego’s, Catalonians and 
Americans, are the last in order ; but I 
must not figure them in procession, for 
they cannot leave their ground-floors 
and nooks of shops, at the corner of 
the great houses, for fear the half- 
naked black siave tbat is piling up 
their goods should run off with them ; 
they wisely remain at home, stretched 
full length on their counters, dozing 
between customers. 

“‘ There is yet another class of whites 
whom I have to mention, the Monte- 
ro’s, or country people, holders of 
_ estancia’s or small farms, a hardy race, 
habituated to exertions, and whose sit- 
uation holds out every inducement to 
make them.” 

The author estimates the white pop- 
ulation at 250,000 ; and the coloured, 
including black and mulatto, bond and 
free, at 314,200, of whom 30,512 are 
free mulattoes, 28,373 free blacks ; 
17,803 mulatto, and 106,526, black 
slaves. To the latter are to be added, 
25,976 black slaves, imported in 1817, 
17,000 in 1818, and 14,668 in 1819, 
making a total of 181,968 slaves ! 

“The European farmer finds that 
the best manure is composed of the 
most offensive materials ;—so does the 
West-India planter—he spreads his 
fields with orphans and captives, and 
expects to find his harvests prosperous 
in proportion to the mass of misery he 
has heaped together. 

““There are many coloured people 
whose freedom is the purchase of extra 
earnings allowed them by law. These 
are the most valuable of their class, and 
commonly continue in their course of 
industry as hawkers of market goods, 
and petty dealers in tobacco, &c. 
Those who reside in the country differ 
little from the lower order of whites, 
with whom they maintain a perfect 
fellowship. Both descriptions are fre- 
quently seen working together at the 
same trade, and I regret to say, still 
more frequently, gambling together. 
This vice and an immoderate love of 
dress are the bane of the labouring 
class. You would smile to see groups 
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of black females with silk stockings, sat- 
tin shoes, muslin gowns, French shawls, 
gold ear-rings and flowers in their’ 
woollen head-dress, gallanted by black 
beaux with white beaver hats, English 
coats and gold-headed canes, all smo- 
king in concert with their superiors, 
These are your washer-women and 
coblers, festivalizing on a ‘ dias de dos 
cruces, or a church holiday. The 
next day you will have them at your 
door with some article of this finery, 
which they are seeking a sale for, to 
pay for the day’s subsistence. 

“The convents are only twelve in 
number, but are not well stocked. 
The ecclesiastical population of the 
Havana is 417. The whole island 
contains 1034 of this class, male and 
female, so that the church militant is 
not very particularly well officered. 
The monastic orders are useful, in some 
degree, by having established schools 
in their several convents. 

“The economical society of the 
Havana, at the head of which is the 
intelligent and amiable D. Alexandro 
Ramirez, has exerted itself arduously 
in promoting and diffusing knowledge. 
Schools on the Royal British system 
have been opened. 

“The Cubano Caballero rises early 
and takes a cup of chocolate as soon as 
risen. He then lights his cigar and 
either strolls in his patio, or balconies, 
or mounts his horse. At ten o’clock 
he breakfasts on fish, meat, soup, eggs 
and ham, with wine and coffee. Be- 
fore the company rise from table, a lit- 
tle pan with live charcoal is brought for 
every one to light their cigars with. 
The females, except in the upper ranks, 
smoke also. Smoking indeed is so 
general, that the people all look like 
pictures of saints with glorified halo’s. 
It is said the poor Mexicans were con- 
quered so speedily by their handful of 
invaders, from the consternation excit- 
ed at the appearance of Cortes’ sixteen 
dragoons, they conceiving the man and 
horse to be one animal. If a body of 
Spaniards were now to invade some 
untobaccoed Mexico, the man and his 
cigar would have the same fearful ef- 
fect. The children even smoke. Lit- 
tle creatures of 5 or 6 years old strut 
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about with their cigars ; and, as par- 
ents here dress the boys of that age in 
Jong coats with little canes, they have 
all the grave air of manhood, and only 
want whiskers to make them appear as 
if set up to ridicule their fathers, 

“ Among the new institutions are a 
professorship of Anatomy and Chemis- 
try—a school for painting and lecture- 
ship on political economy, have also 
been established under the patronage of 
the government. But time and en- 
larged intercourse, with the ideas of 
other nations who are past infancy, are 
wanting to form the recipiency of mind 
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that will render these institutions thor- 
oughly available, At present I can 
only say that a medical man gravely 
advises his patients to perspire four 
shirts, or to remain in the bath dur- 
ing three paternosters and an ave 
maria; that the priests are as fat and 
as thriving as they could have been in 
the 15th century ; thata Jew dare not 
for his life appear io the island ; that 
cock-pits have been found sufficiently 
valuable to become objects of royal 
monopoly, and that above 10,000 
packs of cards are anoually imported.” 





(Literary Gazette.) 


METRICAL BALLADS. 


W ERE we not, in consequence of 
the prolific literature of the 


times, very strictly bound to the spirit 
of our plan, which seeks rather to illus- 
trate what is new than to dwell on what 
is retrospective; we might be tempted, 
in bringing the present publication be- 
fore our readers, to cast back a glance 
on those productions of the author 
which have enrolled her name as one of 
the brightest among the female writers 
of the age. But this has been so ably 
done by other critics, whose authority is 
of great weight, that we have better 
warrant for pursuing our wooted course, 
and proceeding to the field where we 
are theearliest reapers; even there, how- 
ever, contenting ourselves in the first 
instance with binding up a sheaf of 
gleanings, without descanting on the 
lightness or fulness of the ears, or on 
the bad or good quality of the grain. 

The metrical legends consist of Wil- 
liam Waliace, Christopher Columbus, 
and Lady Griseldi Baillie: each ac- 
companied by notes. To these are 
added sevefal ballads, founded on pop- 
ular superstitions, and entitled Lord 
John of the East, Malcolm’s Heir, 
The Elden Tree, and the Ghost of 
Fadon. 

The concluding reflections, on the 


BY JOANNA BAILLIE.* 


great navigator’s tomb, are in a noble 
strain. 


Oh! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name ! 
Whilst in that sound there is a charm 
The nerves to brace, the heart to warm, 
As, thinking of the mighty dead, 
The young, from slothfuil couch will start, 
And vow, with lifted hands outspread, 
Like them to act a noble part ? 


O! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name! 
When, but for those, our mighty dead, 
All ages pasta blank would be, 
Sunk in oblivion’s murky bed,— 
A desert bare, a shipless sea? 
They are the distant objects seen,— 
The lofty marks of what hath been. 


© ! who shall lightly say that fume 

Is nothing but an empty name! 

When mem’ry of the mighty dead 
To earth-worn pilgrim’s wistful eye 

The brightest rays of cheering shed, 
That point toimmortality ? 


The events in the exemplary life of 
Lady Griseldi Baillie, are narrated with 


a mingled tone of pleasantry and pa-. 


thos ; concluding with a satirical por- 
traiture of modern ladies, as compared 
with this model of the social and do- 
mestic affections :—but we must pass 
the whole over in silence, to find room 
for one of the ballads, with which we 
at present take our leave. 





* Metrical Ballads of Exalted Characters. By Joanna Baillie, author of Playson the Passions, &e. 


London, 1821. 
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LORD JOHN 


OF THE EAST. 


BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 


The fires blaz'd bright till deep midnight, 
And the guests sat im the hall, 

And the Lord of the feast, Lord John of the East, 
Was the merriest of them all. 


His dark-grey eye, that wont so sly 
Beneath his helm to scowl. 

Flash’d keenly bright, like a new-wak'd sprite, 
As pass’d the circling bowl. 


In laughter light, or jocund lay, 
That voice was heard, whose sound, 
Stern, loud and deep, in battle-fray, 
Did foe-men fierce astound : 


And stretch’d so balm, like lady’s palm, 
To ev’ry jester near, 

That hand which thro’ a prostrate foe 
Oft thrust the ruthless spear. 


The gallants sang ,and the goblets rang, 
And they revel’d in careless state, 

Till a thund’ring sound, that shook the ground, 
Was heard at the castle-gate. 


** Who knocks without, so loud and stout, 
Some wand’ring knight, I ween, 

Who from afar. like a guiding star, 
Our blazing hall hath seen. 


If a stranger it be of high degree, 
(No chur! durst make such din,) 

Step forth amain, my pages twain, 
And soothly ask him in. 


Tell him our cheer is the forest deer, 
Our bow! is mantling high, 

And the Lord of the feast, is John of the East, - 
Who welcomes him courteously.” 


The pages twain returned again, 
And a wild, sear’d look had they : 

“‘ Why look yeso ?—is it friend or foe?’ 
Did the angry Baron say. 


&* A stately knight without doth wait, 
But further he’ll not hie, 

Till the Baron himself shall come to the gate, 
And ask him courteously.”— 


% By my mother’s shroud, be is full proud ! 
What earthly man is he ?” 

“Tknow notin truth,’’ quoth the trembling youth, 
“ If earthly man it be.” 


In Reveller’s plight, he is bedight, 
With a vest of the crim’sy meet ; 

But in his mantle behind, that streams on the wind, 
Is a corse’s bloody sheet.” 


Out, paltry child! thy wits are wild, 
Thy comrade will me true : 

Say plainly then, what hast thou seen? 
Or dearly shalt thou rue.” 


Faint spoke the second page with fear, 
And bent him on his knee, 
* Were I on your father’s sword to swear, 
The same it appear’d to me.” 


Then dark, dark low’r’d the Baron’s eye, 
And his red cheek chang’d to wan ; 
For again the gate more furiously, 
The thund’ring din began. 


s* And is there ne’er of my vassals here, 
Of high or low degree, 

That wilt unto this stranger go,— 
Will go for the love of me ?” 


Then spoke and said , fierce Donald the Red,— 
(A fearless man was he) 

* Yes; Iwill straight to the castle gate, 
Lord John, for the love of thee.” 


With heart full stout, he hied him out, 
While silent all remain : 

Nor mov’d a tongue those gallants among, 
Till Donald return’d again. 


© speak (said his Lord,) by thy hopes of grace, 
What stranger must we hail?” 

But the haggard look of Donald’s face 
Made his falt’ring words to fail. 


It isa knight in some foreign guise, 
His like did I never behold : 

For the stony look of his beamless eyes 
Made my very hfe-bivod cold. 


I did him greet in fashion meet, 
And bade him your feast partake, 

But the voice that spoke, when he silence broke, 
Made the earth beneath me quake. 


O such a tone did tongue ne‘er own 
That dwelt in mortal head :— 

It is like a sound from the hollow ground,— 
Like the voice from the coffin’d dead. 


T bade him to your social board ; 
But in he will not hie, 
Until at the gate, this castie’s Lord 


Shall entreat him courteously. 


And he stretch’d him the while with a ghastly smile, 
And sternly bade me say, 

*T was no depute’s task your guest to ask 
To the feast of the woody bay.” 


Pale grew the Baron, and faintly said, 
As he heav’d his breath with pain, 

** From such a feast as there was spread, 
Do any retarn again ? 


I bade my guest toa bloody feast, 
Where the death-wound was his fare, 

And the isle’s bright maid, who my love betray’d, 
She tore her raven hair. 


The sea-fow! screams, and the watch-tower gleams, 
And the deaf’ning billows roar, 

Where he unblest was put to rest, 
On a wild and distant shore. 


Do the hollow grave and the whelming wave 
Give up their dead again ? 

Doth the surgy waste waft o’er its breast 
The spirits of the slain ?’’ 
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But his loosen’d limbs shook fast, and pour’d 
The big drops from his brow, 
Aslouder still the third time roar’d 
The thund’ring gate below. 


**O rouse thee, Baron, for manhood’s worth ! 
Let good orill befal, 

Thou must to the stranger knight go forth, 
And ask him to your hall.” 


«‘ Rouse thy bold breast,” said each eager guest, 
“ What boots it shrinking so 8 

Be it fiend or sprite, or murder’d knight, 
In God's name thou must go. 


Why should’st thou fear? dost thou not wear 
A gift from the great Glendower, 

Sandals, blest by a holy priest, 
O’er which nought ill hath power?” 


Allghastly pale did the Baron quale, 
As he turn’d him to the door, 

And his sandals blest, by a holy priest, 
Sound feebly on the floor. 


Then back to the hall and his merry mates all 
He cast his parting eye. 4 


Kingdom of Naples. 


* God send thee amain, safe back again !” 
He heav'd a heavy sigh. 


Then listen’d they, on the lengthen’d way, 
To his faint and less’ning tread, 

And, when that was past, to the wailing blast, 
That wail'd as for the dead. 


But wilder it grew, and stronger it blew, 
And it rose with an elvick sound, 

Tillthe lofty keep on its rocky steep, 
Fell hurling to the ground. 


Each fearful eye then giane’d on high, 
To the lofty window wall, 

When a fiery trace of the Baron’s face 
Thro’ the casements shone on all. 


But the vision’s glare pass‘d thro’ the air, 
And the raging tempest ceas’d, 

And never more, on sea or shore, 
Was seen Lord John of the East. 


The sandals, blest by a holy priest, 
Lay unseath’d on the swarded green, 

But never again, on land or main, 
Lord John of the East was seen. 





NAPLES. 


[THE late revolution, which is added 
to so many others that have taken 
place in the kingdom of Naples, well 
styled by the ancients 

“ Of luxury the native seat,” 
renders every thing interesting that re- 
lates to that country. 

Alphenso of Arragon, who began 
his reign in 1443, was exactly to the 
kingdom of Naples what Louis XIV. 
was to F’rance. He erected the most 
sumptuous edifices, and caused himself 
to be surrouuded by men of merit in 
every point of view, ‘The monuments 
of his glory which he erected in Naples, 
are to this day the objects of the trav- 
eller’s admiration. He enlarged the 
Mole and the arsenals, embellished the 
Castle, and it was by his orders that the 
beautiful triumphal arch was raised at 
the entrance of the Palace: he was de- 
sirous of thus eternizing the remem- 
brance of that day, when, after having 
Siven peace to his kingdom, he entered 
10 triumph in that city which was to 
Owe to him all her future splendour 
and prosperity. 

_ Charles HI, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, also caused some 
very remarkable edifices to be erected ; 
‘'noogst which may be reckoned the 


palace of Portici. A situation more 
delightful could not have been imagined 
whereon to build a palace. From the 
shores on which it is raised may be 
viewed the whole gulf of Naples and 
the front of the island of Caprii ; onone 
side the smiling coast of Sorrento, on 
the other the town of Pausillipus ; 
and at a distance those islands that seem 
lost in the sea like sentinels watching 
over the safety of the gulf. But Vesu- 
vius towers over the Palace, its cinders, 
during the frequent eruptions of that 
volcano, fall on the roofs, and penetrate 
into the apartments ; its burning lavaof- 
ten runs along the gardens, and the 
court has been sometimes obliged to fly 
and return with speed into the capital. 
This edifice was erected in 1783, ac- 
cording to the design of Cannavari, a 
Roman Architect: it wants a certain 
air of nobleness and majesty, and the 
interior decorations are in a very bad 
taste. The French architects that Joa- 
chim Murat took with him, made in it 
so many happy improvements, that 
when Ferdinand IV. returned he would 
not have any thing taken away. 

The reign of Charles [1]. had every 
concurrence to render it memorable 
Three unfortunate towas which had 
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been swallowed up by an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius in the year 79 of the 
Christian era, were at that epocha dis- 
covered. 

By the works of the ancients we are 
informed that Herculaneum, Stabia, 
and Pompeii, bad been buried under 
the ashes from Mount Vesuvius ; the 
learned disputed as to their situation. 
In 1720, Herculaneum was discovered 
by, chance, as they were digging a well. 
But still no regular search was made. 
Charles Ill. in the year 1750, began 
it; and this was an important event for 


; 
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world wherein the dress of the females 
so much resembles those of the ancients 
as those worn by the Neapolitan wom- 
en. The costume differs according to 
the different provinces ; and not only 
so but in various places in the same 
province. ‘Their manners too, offer 
many traces of antiquity. We may 
find, for example, the remains of the 
ancient saturnalia in the dance named 
tarentelle ; and notwithstanding their 
rude manner and coarse voices, the shep- 
herds of Calabria excercise the rites of 
hospitality in the same manner as the 


the literary world ; statues, utensils of ancient Calabrians ; and the youth en- 

every sort, paintings of the most curious tertain for their fathers the same respect 

kind were found, and became the ob- and submitto the same subordination as 

jects of general interest. the virtuous Samnites were wont to ob- 
There is not, perbaps, any part of the serve. 





(Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


THE STEAM-BOAT 5 OR, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF THOMAS DUFFLE; 


CLOTH-MERCHANT IN THE SALT-MARKET OF GLASGOW. 
Voyage First. 


It was, I think, on the 16th day of June, in the year of our Lord, A. D. 1819, that I embarked at the Broomie- 
Jaw, on board the Waterloo steam-boat, bound to her head port, the town of Greenock, with an under- 
standing that passengers were to be landed at any place in the course of the voyage, wheresoever theit 
needs and affairs might require. As my adventure was for health or pleasure, I resolved to go with her 
toalj the places where she might be obligated to visit, and return home with her in the evening, Mrs. Mac- 
Lecket telling me, that there might be a risk,at my time of life, in changing my bed. Embarking then, 
as Ihave said, we got under way ateighto’clock, and shortly after, the passengers that had not breakfast- 
ed before they came out in the morning, retired to the steward’s room, where they were very comfortably 
entertained atan easy rate—in so much, that for the ploy of the thing, I wished I had not taken mine with 
Mrs. MacLecket ; but I was over persuaded by her of the danger of going upon the water with an empty 
stomach. However, [had not much cause to repine at this, for while the rest were busy with the eatables, 
I entered into some discourse with a decent elderly gentleman, concerning foreign parts, and such mat- 
ters as were material to a man like me, in going upon his first voyage. This stranger I found of a great 
solidity of mind that was surely past the common : he had seen much of the world, and had read the book 
of man through and through.—~In his appearance there was nothing particular ; he stooped a degree 
forward, and for the most part was disposed to rest his brow upon his staff,and to mind more what others 
said than to say much himself; but it was plain, from his looks, that this was not owing to any lack of 
ability or information as I presently found. For,in mentioning to him the reason of my being in the steam- 
boat, and talking coneerning the profit of travelling, how it opened the faculties and enlarged the under- 
standing, he made some very pithy and sagacious responses ; until from less to more,he told me that in 
his youth he had visited many famous cities, as well as towns of repute, in foreign lands. One thing led 
to another, and it would be needless in me to relate all that passed : but in speaking about the barbarous 
Russians, he said, “ I cannot better give you a notion of the strange mixture of savage passion and refined 
corruption which are often met with among them, than by a domestic story which a relaticn of the par- 
ties told me, and which, I doubt not, is in all its most remarkable circumstances substantially true,” 
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THE RUSSIAN, 





NE night, as Prince Tobloski, with 

his son, was returning from the 
Taurian palace, where they had been 
present at a magnificent entertainment, 
which the late Empress gave to the 
Court, his carriage was stopped in the 
street fora short time, by an accident 
that had befallea a wain loaded with 


timber. The Prince was a hale and 
stout old man, and possessed of a sin- 
gular vigour of character. His usual 
residence was at Moscow ; but desi- 
rous of introducing Demetrius his soa 
to the Empress, with all the advanta- 

es to which his rank. and fortune enti- 
tled him, he had come to spend some 
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time at Petersburgh. It had been pre- 
viously agreed between him and Count 
Ponatowski, a Polish nobleman, who 
also resided in the ancient capital, that 
Demetrius should espouse the daughter 
of the Count; but this match was not 
one of those which are made io heaven. 

Demetrius was in the prime of 
youth. It could not be said that he 
had reached the full maturity of man- 
hood, for he was only 19; but be was 
finely formed, and of a gallant and 
manly presence. Elizabeth, his des- 
tined bride, was younger ; and the re- 
port of her beauty and a ish- 
ments was such, that it might be said, 
this elegant couple were formed for 
each other. They had, however, never 
met. Elizabeth having early lost her 
mother, had been educated at Warsaw, 
under the care of her grandmother, a 
French lady of the old school, and a 
passionate admirer of the New Eloise ; 
but she was expected at Petersburgh 
while Prince Tobloski was there, and 
Demetrius, with the anxiety of a 
young man, it could not entirely be 
said of a lover, was, at the time I am 
speaking, become impatient for her ar- 
rival, 

While Demetrius and bis father were 
waiting till the impediment was remov- 
ed which had arrested their carriage, a 
travelling equipage came furiously 
along, and, regardless of the cries of 
the people, drove full tilt against the 
timber wain, and was upset. The 
shrieks of a female instantly induced 
Demetrius to spring out to her assist- 
ance, and he had the happiness to res- 
cue a beautiful girl unhurt; but her 
companion, an elderly matron, had re- 
ceived a severe contusion on the fore- 
head, and was almost senseless. 

By their language, dress, and man- 
ners, they appeared to be F'rench- 
women, and persons of some conse- 
quence, and Demetrius begged his fa- 
ther to take them to his own house in 
his carriage, till their friends could be 
informed of their situation. 

Prince Tobloski in bis manners, was 
a rude and unlettered man, but he had 
still much of the national hospitality in 
his disposition, and at once received 
the strangers into his coach, and car- 
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ried them home to his palace, which 
was buta short distance from the scene 
of the accident. All this did not occu- 
py many minutes. ‘The two ladies, on 
reaching the palace, were committed to 


_the care of the domestics, and the father 


and son retired to their respective apart- 
ments. 

Medical assistance was immediately 
procured for the old lady ; and, in the 
meantime, the strangers learnt that it 
was to the Prince Tobloski and his son 
they were indebted for the assistance 
they had received. This information 
afforded them much pleasure. In a 
word, it was the fair Elizabeth, and 
her grandmother, the old Countess 
Ponatowski. 

The Countess, notwiths,anding the 

in of her wound, had the presence of 
mind to whisper Elizabeth to conceal 
theirnames. The fantastic old woman 
was delighted with the romantic inci- 
dent which had brought the fated lov- 
ers so unexpectedly together; nor was 
the gentle victim of her stratagem averse 
to the plot of the little drama in which 
she was to bear the principal part. 

The contusion which the Countess 
had received proved very slight, but it 
so disfigured her appearance, that next 
morning she could not be persuaded to 
allow a male eye to look at her ; even 
the doctor, who was perhaps in some 
degree requisite to the rectification of 
her face, was admitted with difficulty. 

In the meantime it was concerted 
between the ladies, that the Countess 
should be represented as the widow of 
an Amsterdam banker, who had been 
ruined by the French revolution, and 
Elizabeth as her niece ; and that their 
object in coming to Petersburgh was 
to establish an academy for young la- 
dies, Elizabeth having been purposely 
educated for that profession. Accord- 
ingly enough was given out to the ser- 
vants of the palace to enable them to 
understand tbis, which being reported 
to the Prince, served materially to abate 
the degree of consideration with which 
he was previously disposed to treat his 
guests. It had also, in some degree, 
the same effect on Demetrius, who had 
been much struck with the beauty aod 
elegance of Elizabeth, and was not al- 
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together satisfied that her image should 
take the place in his mind which had 
been préviously occupied with the fan- 
cy portraiture of the unseen daughter 
of Ponatowski. However, during the 
morning, he resolved to pay the ladies 
a visit in their apartment, and was not 
displeased, on being admitted, to find 
that the Countess would not permit 
herself to be visible, on account of the 
swelling and contusion on her forehead, 
so that he had an agreeable conversa- 
tion with Elizabeth, who played off all 
the pretty coquetries of her sex, to shew 
herself to the best advantage, delighted 
to see that her intended spouse was not 
that rough and hideous bear which her 
grandmother had taught her sometimes 
to dread, by representing the Russians 
as still but the unlicked cubs of man- 
kind—neither grown into civilization, 
nor tamed into politeness, 

This interview answered all the pur- 
poses of the old lady’s stratagem. De- 
Metrius was smitten with the charms of 
a. and knew scarcely which 
m admire, the beauty of her form 
and countenance—the arch simplicity, 
or the grace of her manners—and the 
intelligence of ber conversation. 

In returning to his father, who did 
not think it requisite to condescend to 
visit the widow of an Amsterdam bank- 
er, he gave only a very temperate de- 
scription of Elizabeth ; but the Prince 
had seen enough of her the preceding 
evening to be interested in her appear- 
ance also. It would be ridiculous to 
say that an old Russian nobleman, of 
the Court of Catherine the Second, 
could, by any possibility be a man of 
gallantry ; but if Tobloski had none of 
the delicacy, he had all the animal en- 
ergy of the character; and, while his 
son was inhaling love and admiration 
from the accents of Elizabeth, he was 
actually meditating the means of ap- 
propriating her beauty to himself. 

It happened, in this juncture, that 
Count Ponatowski called, to mention 
that he had received letters from his 
mother, the Countess, and that he ex- 

ected her with Elizabeth at Peters- 
urgh, in the course of a day or two, 
Tobloski then mentioned the adventure 
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which he had met with in coming from 
Court the evening beijore, and described 
Elizabeth in such glowing terms, that 
the Count lightly proposed they should 
together visit her. ‘This was a mere 
act of jocularity on the part of the 
Count, who was, in many respects, a 
character, not only of finer ore, but of 
richer workmanship than ‘Tobloski, be- 
ing indeed a gentleman in the true ac- 
ceptation of the term, who, though con- 
strained by political circumstances then 
to reside in Russia, had, in his youth, 
travelled over all the south of Europe, 
and passed several years both in Lon- 
don and Paris. However, Tobloski 
assented to his proposal, and a servant 
was sent to inform Elizabeth that the 
Prince and Count Ponatowski were 
coming to honour her with a visit. 
Elizabeth, from childhood, had ne- 
ver seen her father. When she was 
only in her fourth year, he had been 
obliged to leave Warsaw and go into 
Russia, on account of the jealousy 
which the Imperial government enter- 
tained of his politics; for he was a man 
of open and firm principles, and one of 
those noblemen to whom the Poles had 
turned their views, when they medlitat- 
ed the deliverance of their country. 
But she was well acquainted with the 
worth and virtues of his character, from 
his letters, and still more, perhaps, by 
the encomiums of those friends who 
had sympathized with him in his pa- 
triotism, and lamented in secret the 
thraldom of Poland. She was, in con- 
sequence, deeply affected when she 
heard his name pronounced, and could 
with difficulty be restrained by the ex- 
hortations of the Countess, from rush- 
ing into his arms. When the Prince 
and the Count were approaching, the 
old lady retired on account of her 
wounded face, and Elizabeth received 
them with an interesting embarrass- 
ment, which rendered her grace and 
loveliness still more striking than the 
agitation in which Tobloski had seea 
her the preceding evening. 
The admiration of the Prince being 
altogether excited by her personal beau- 
ty, and having that judicious contempt 
for the mercantile profession waich so 
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well became an ancient Magnate of 
Moscow, he was not quite so guarded 
as a gentleman would have been, in the 
terms which he employed in directing 
the attention of the Count to the luxu- 
riance of ber appearance. But inde- 
pendent of her emotion, which affected 
the compassion of Ponatowski, there 
was something in the general cast of 
her face and figure, that came upon his 
heart like a burst of light to the captive 
in the dungeon; and he felt himself 
moved by an irresistible sympathy, to 
shield her with his protection. He 
knew too well the character of 'Toblos- 
ki, sot to be aware of the intentions 
which be meditated, and the danger in 
which she was placed. 

The visit being one of courtesy, last- 
ed only a few mmputes ; but in retiring, 
Ponatowski turned back, and taking 
Elizabeth kindly by the hand, said, that 
he pitied her misfortunes, and that, as 
soon as her aunt was in a condition to 
leave the Tobloski palace, he hoped 
she would inform him where they took 
up their residence, and be would be 
happy to assist them in their academical 
views, being confident, from the little 
he had seen, that they were well fitted 
for the business they intended to under- 
take. Elizabeth grasped her father’s 
hand with affection, delighted with this 
unexpected compliment, and almost 
betrayed herself by the vivid expression 
of joy which at that moment sparkled 
in her beautiful countenance, 

Tobloski, who saw this short scene, 
was not satisfied with its effect. He 
knew the passion which actuated his 
own bosom, and it would be difficult 
to say that he judged uncharitably, 
when he estimated the feelings of the 
Count by his own. But he was prompt 
and decisive; be had all that young en- 
ergy which is characteristic of the rising 
empire of which he was one of the most 
eminent nobles; nor were his designs 
ever weakened by any of those scruples 
which paralyze the intentions of more 
refined libertines. 

As soon as the Count had quitted 
the palace, Tobloski sent for Elizabeth, 
and informed her, that his son Deme- 
trius was on the point of marriage with 
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the daughter of Ponatowski, hourly ex- 
pected from Warsaw, and that he 
thought he could not confer a greater 
compliment to his intended daughter- 
in-law, than by providing her with an 
attendant who seemed in so many re- 
spects suitable. He therefore pr 

to Elizabeth, that she should continue 
to reside with her aunt at the palace, 
and that he would adequately reward 
their attention and service to the bride. 

Elizabeth, pleased and diverted with 
this proposal, readily acceded to his 
wishes ; and the old lady, on hearing 
the result, was highly delighted with 
the progress and success of her strata- 
gem :—the accideot, which rendered 
herself unfit to be seen by male eyes, 
and by which she avoided being pre- 
sent at the interview with her son, was 
an occurrence calculated to promote the 
anticipated denowement of what she 
deemed an amusing comedy. 

Among the domestics in the Toblos- 
ki palace, was an old German officer of 
the name of Brubl, to whose particular 
care Demetrius had been consigned 
from the age of five years. He was a 
grave, erect, and venerable man, full of 
pure and honourable sentiments ; pos- 
sessed of great insight of character, and 
of a profound, but somewhat suspi- 
cious knowledge of the world. He 
loved Demetrius with the affection of a 

rent, and treated him, even from 
childhood, with the frankness of a 
friend, by which he had essentially 
contributed to render that youthful no- 
bleman one of the most promising or- 
naments of the empire. 

Demetrius immediately after his in- 
terview with Elizabeth, had gone to 
Bruhl, and confessed to him the extra- 
ordinary interest which she had awak- 
ened in his bosom, The old man was 
disturbed by this information, for he 
knew the latent ardour and ingenuous- 
ness of Demetrius’s character, and per- 
ceived, that while be ran the risk of fix- 
ing his affections indissolubly on a love- 
ly creature, by all accounts so person- 
ally worthy of them, he would disdain 
to practise that equivocation which 
might be requisite to break off the long 
betrothed match with the daughter of 
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Ponatowski. He therefore at once 
spoke earnestly to Demetrius on the 
subject, and advised him, as a man of 
honour, pledged to bear bis affections 
undivided to his bride, to atoid the 
company of the stranger. Demetrius 
promised, and, perhaps, would have ad- 
hered to his promise, but for the ar- 
rangement which his father had made 
with Elizabeth. On receiving the in- 
formation, he went back to Bruhl, and 
with considerable animation, entreated 
his interposition. ‘“ If,” he exclaimed, 
“this fascinating girl is to remain in my 
household, I am undone:—my own 
happiness is wrecked, with that of the 
amiable Elizabeth Ponatowski, who, I 
am assured, can be in no respect infe- 
_ rior to this fatal stranger.” 

Bruhi made no reply for some time, 
but ruminated, evidently perplexed ; 
at last he advised Demetrius to go at 
once to Roloskchow, under the pretext 
of superintending the preparations 
which were makiog for his marriage, in 
that villa, which had been recently pur- 
chased, for his summer residence,— 
and to this Demetrius, in the spirit of 
virtuous resolution, readily agreed ; 
but in retiring from the study of Bruhl, 
as he descended the stairs, he passed the 
door which led to the suite of apart- 
ments occupied by the strangers. It 
was open, and he paused, half inclined 
to enter—perhaps he would have pass- 
ed on, but in the same moment, the 
mild and musical voice of Elizabeth, 
heard within, charmed him from his de- 
termination. 

He found her seated beside the 
Countess—the old lady was delighted 
at this unexpected visit, and made so 
many coy and prattling apologies for 
her lugubrious bandages, that Deme- 
trius, independent altogether of the de- 
licious -spell of Elizabeth’s presence, 
was induced to enter into a lively con- 
versation with her, which had the effect 
of thickening the plot, and strengthen- 
ing the mutual affection, which, from 
the first night, had sprung up between 
the lovers—lIn this situation, Tobloski 
himself abruptly entered—he was sur- 
prised and disconcerted to find his son 
so much engaged with the ladies, and 
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said, somewhat more sharply than he 
intended should be observed —** What 
will Elizabeth Ponatowski say to this ?” 
—Demetrius at these words blushed, 
aod immediately withdrew from the 
palace, leaving word with the master 
of the household, that he was gone to 
Roloskchow. 

The old Countess, without being 
herself a woman of intrigue, possessed 
a great deal of that sort of knowledge 
and discernment, which qualified her to 
detect the machinations of it in others ;: 
and she was not long of perceiving, af- 
ter the sudden entrance of the old 
Prince, that his object, in requesting 
Elizabeth to remain in the palace, was 
not so disinterestedly complimentary to 
his intended daughter-in-law as he af- 
fected, and she determined on this ac- 
count to reapa little entertainment at 
his particular expense. Accordingly, 
she entered into conversation with bim, 
in a strain of gaiety, so very like levity, 
that the obtuse taet of the sensualist 
could not discover the difference. Be- 
fore they had been long together, he 
was led to suspect, that the academical 
project was a mere pretext, and that in 
fact, the old lady had brought her beau- 
tiful niece to the imperial market. 

The coarseness of ‘Tobloski’s man- 
ners, and the freedom of his conversa- 
tion with her grandmother, inspired 
Elizabeth with aversion and disgust. 
She forgot, in the indignation of the 
moment, her assumed character ; and, 
with a pride and port becoming the 
daughter of the noble Ponatowski, she 
quitted the room. ‘This afforded the 
ancient coquette and the old sinner an 
opportunity to speak more at their ease, 
by which the Countess, with true femi- 
nine address, succeeded in receiving 
from Tobloski a proposal to resign 
Elizabeth to him, and in sportive malice 
she cunningly promised every assistance 
to his wishes ; knowing, however, the 
purity of Elizabeth’s mind, she resolv- 
ed to keep this a secret from her; but 
in order to gain time for the develope- 
ment of her scheme, and also that her 
face might be in a condition to be seen 
by strangers, upon Tobloski quitting 
her, she wrote a letter to her son, the 
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Count, ante-dated from Warsaw, in- 
forming him, that she would not leave 
that city so soon as she had originally 
intended, but that assuredly he might 
expect to see her with Elizabeth at Pe- 
tersburgh on a day fixed, the third from 
that on which she was then writing. 
This letter she despatched to Ponatow- 
ski, as if it had been brought by a tra- 
veller just arrived, 

Meanwhile, Bruhl had reflected on 
the hazards to which his favourite was 
exposed, and aware of Tobloski’s de- 
cision and sensuality, was at no loss to 
appreciate the motives which had in- 
duced him so promptly to engage Eli- 
zabeth, for the daughter of Ponatowski. 
He therefore determined, if possible, to 
save her from his artifices, believing 
that he had already secured her lover 
from danger. With this purpose, he 
lost no time in going to Elizabeth, 
whom he found alone, the Countess be- 
ing at the moment in her own room en- 
gaged with her letter. His interview 
was brief, and his conversation abrupt ; 
he merely said, that he had come to 
caution her that she ought aot to remain 
any longer in the palace, but depart 
from it without delay, and obtain as 
speedily as possible some safer asylum. 

The sincerity of this venerable man 
made his advice impressive, although, 
to Elizabeth, the equivoque of her situ- 
ation might have been supposed calcu- 
lated to render it amusing. Her feel- 
ings, however, had received a shock 
from the freedom of Tobloski’s conver- 
sation with her grandmother, and she 
could not rally her spirits into their 
wonted playfulness. 

The warning of Bruhl sunk upon her 
with an ominous solemnity, and when 
the Countess returned into the room, 
soon after he had withdrawn, she re- 
monstrated with her against continuing 
any longer their deception. But the 
romantic and gay old woman was now 
full of her project, and laughed her into 
comparative good humour, at the same 
time agreeing that it was not expedient 
they should remain any longer in the 
Tobloski palace. But this was only a 


part of her plot ; and she proposed that 
they should remove that very evening, in 
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order, as she intended, but without dis- 
closing her motive, that the passion of 
Tobloski might be exhibited in some 
ridiculous posture. 

In the afternoon they retired to an 
hotel, of which the Countess took care 
to apprise the Prince, by writing him a 
note, thanking bim for the hospitality 
which she had received in bis mansion. 
This produced the desired effect ;—the 
same evening the hoary libertine paid 
them a visit, but bis attentions to Eliz- 
abeth were so rude and open that she 
repulsed them with indignation.—Her 
grandmother laughed, while by a signal 
she induced the Prince to withdraw, 
who, believing he left an effectual min- 
ister behind, immediately retired. 

Elizabeth was vexed with her grand- 
mother’s levity, and the Countess af- 
fecting to be grieved by what had 
taken place, proposed the next day 
they should remove to the residence of 
Ponatowski; Elizabeth was anxious 
to do so immediately, but her wish was 
overruled. 

The Count, on receiving his mother’s 
letter, believing that she would not be 
in Petersburgh for three days, went to 
spend the interval with a frieod who 
resided in the country, about three 
miles from the city. The house of this 
friend was situated on the skirts of a 
wood, not far from a hunting lodge be- 
longing to Tobloski, On the one side, 
the country was open and bare, but on 
the other, the forest and several rising 
grounds that approximated to the char- 
acter of hills, embraced the spacious 
moorland, as it might be called, with 
the arms as it were of a crescent. 

The Count’s friend resided at the 
foot of one of these hills, and the man- 
sion had a rural and barelike aspect, 
but the lodge of Tobloski stood within 
the wood. It was without any inclo- 
sure around it,and the architecture was 
in a strange sylvan and fantastic style. 

On the day after his arrival, as Po- 
natowski was walking alone towards 
the lodge, which be had never seen, and 
which his friend bad described to him 
as a very grotesque edifice, he saw one 
of Tobloski’s carriages drive up to the 
door, and two females alight and enter. 
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—~A sudden impulse, which he could 
not describe, prompted him to go to- 
wards. them, but an unaccountable re- 
straint at the same time held him back, 
and he returned to his friends, de- 
pressed with a dark and melancholy 
presentiment, that he could neither ex- 
plain nor shake off. He was disturbed 
with a persuasion that one of the ladies 
was the beautiful stranger who had so 
lately moved his best affections, and he 
could not allow himself:to think that a 
maiden so fair, so amiable, and so 
young, could be there a willing victim. 
The summer was at this time so far 
advanced, that the night was reduced 
into a mere twilight; but the twilight 
of the Russian summer is a state of re- 
far different from that of our more 
southern latitudes. Here after sunset 
a variety of cheerful sounds still con- 
tinue gradually subsiding, until the bell 
of the village clock, or the bay of the 
watch-dog, are all that remain ; and 
even these belong to the old dominion 
of night. But the Russian midnight 


retains the glowing amber colour of 
evening, without any of that subsiding 


cadence of sounds, which with us har- 
monizes so well, if I may use the ex- 
pression, with the fading tints of the 
day-light. 

Ponatowski, on retiring to his cham- 
ber, could not sleep. His imagination 
' was busy with recollections of the past ; 
and the image of his daughter, whom 
he had left a lovely and artless child, 
was mingled with the departed hopes of 
his young ambition, and the wrongs of 
his dismembered and injured country. 

When he had lain down about two 
hours, he rose and looked out at the 
window. It was still solight, that the 
moon, although in her full round of 
brightness, and high in her meridian 
power, looked pale, strewing her inef- 
fectual lustre upon the woods so feebly, 
that it only served to shew the deeper 
shadows cast by the radiance of the 
morning travelling to her eastern gate, 
so’ very little below the northern hori- 
zon. An awful silence filled the whole 
air to such a degree, that it may be 
said to have been palpable. It was as 
if all living things and airy motions 
were suspended in the world, and 
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nothing was going on but the mighty 
spheres of nature, wheeling their silent 
courses through the depths and abysses 
of eternity. 

Ponatowski felt the sentiment of the 
moment, and gazing abroad on the sol- 
itude with devotional enthusiasm, he 
heard acry at a distance, and instantly 
opened the casement to listen ; after a 
short interval it was repeated, and it re- 
sounded through the hollow silence of 
that peaceful Russian midnight with a 
supernatural ring of distress.—He lis- 
tened again ; the cries came from To- 
bloski’s lodge ; and he was soon hy 
their repetition able to discover the 
voices of females in distress. A pause 
ensued, and he then heard but one 
voice. ‘The person was wildly scream- 
ing in the open air. He immediately 
alarmed the house, and having on his 
dress, ran out to the assistance of the 
stranger. On reaching the door, the 
smell of fire was perceptible in the air, 
and a vast column of smoke was risin 
to the heavens from the lodge of ‘To- 
bloski, 

The Count hastened to the spot, fol- 
lowed by his friend and all the domes- 
tics. In their way they found the old 
Countess insensible on the ground; 
but without waiting for ber recovery, 
two of the servants were ordered to 
carry her to the house, and see her 
properly attended, while the Count 
hastended forward. 

By the time he reached the lodge, the 
flames were raging from all the win- 
dows, and the roof was sinking in be- 
neath a gloomy press of dense smoke 
and fire which it seemed unable to sus- 
tain. Tobloski himself and his ser- 
vants were out and looking at the 
burning, which indeed defied all resist- 
ance ; but there was something in the 
deportment of the Prince which made 
the Count shudder :—* This is a sad 
accident,” said Tobloski to him as he 
came up, “and the more to be de- 
plored, as that beautiful Dutch girl, 
whom you saw the day before yester- 
day in my palace, has I fear fallen a 
victim.—The fire was first discovered 
in her apartment.” 

“ Were you not there at the time?” 


said Ponatowski, sternly. * * *——~ 
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—Just at this passage of the gentleman’s story, the engine of the boat was stopped, and the Captain told 
him that we were forenent Erskine Ferry, where he was to be landed; by which I was greatly disappoint- 
ed, having been vastly entertained with what he related, and making no manner of doubt that the rest of 
the tale would be equally edifying.—But it was not to be expected that he would sail onward with me, and 
break his engagement with the minister of Old Kilpatrick, where he was going to take his dinner.—— 

But what I most regret in the interruption of the Russian story, is the want of those correct moral reflections 
which I am sure the narrator would have made had not the thread of his narration been snapped in twain 


by the steam-engine stopping to let him go on shore. 
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PALIA GADH. 

[N our preceding pages we have no- 

ticed Capt. Hodgson’s discovery of 
the sources of the Jumna and the 
Ganges; and the following curious 
extract from Mr. Frazer’s Tour to the 
sources of those celebrated rivers, may 
be considered as interesting. It is a 
description of a deep and dark glen, 
named Palia Gadh, which strongly re- 
minds us of the celebrated Tale of the 
Vampyre. 

« But it would not be easy to con- 
vey by any description a just idea of 
the peculiarly rugged and gloomy wild- 
ness of this glen: it looks like the ru- 
ins of nature, and appears, as it is said 
to be, completely impracticable and 
impenetrable. Little is to be seen ex- 
cept dark rock ; wood only fringes the 
lower parts and the water’s edge ; 
perhaps the spots and streaks of snow, 
contrasting with the general blackness 
of the scene, heighten the appearance 
of desolation. No living thing is 
seen ; no motion but that of the waters ; 
no sound but their roar, Such a spot 
is suited to engender superstition, and 
here it is accordingly found in full 
growth. Many wild traditions are 
preserved, and many extravagant sto- 
ries related of it. 

“On one of these ravines there are 
places of worship not built by men, 
but natural piles of stones, which have 
the appearance of small temples. These 
are said to be the residence of the 
dewtas, or spirits, who here haunt and 
inveigle human beings away to their 
wild abedes. It is said that they have 
a particular predilection for beauty in 
both sexes, and remorsely seize on 
any whem imprudence or accident 


may have placed within their power, 
and whose spirits become like theirs 
after they are deprived of their corpo- 
real frame. Many instances were giv- 
en of these ravishments: on one occa- 
sion, a young man, who had wandered 
near their haunts, being carried in a 
trance to the valley, heard the voice of 
his own father, who some years before 
had been thus spirited away, and who 
now recognised his son. It appears 
that paternal affection was stronger 
than the spell that bound him, and in- 
stead of rejoicing in the acquisition ofa 
new prey, he recollected the forlorn 
state of his family deprived of their 
only support : he begged and obtained 
the freedom of his son, who was dis- 
missed under the injunction of strict 
silence and secrecy. He, however, 
forgot his vow, and was immediately 
deprived of speech, and, as a self-pun- 
ishment, he cut out his ton 

with his own band. This man was 
said to be yet living, and I desired that 
he should be brought to me, but he 
never came, and they afterwards in- 
formed me that he had very lately died. 
More than one person is said to have 
approached the spot, or the precincts 
of these spirits, and those who have 
returned have generally agreed in the 
expression of their feelings, and have 
uttered some prophecy. They fall, as 
they say, into a swoon, and between 
sleeping and waking hear a conversa- 
tion, or are sensible of certain impres- 
sions as if a conversation were passing, 
which generally relates to some future 
event. Indeed, the prophetic faculty 
is one of the chiefly remarkable attri- 
butes of these spirits, and of this place.” 
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(Imperial Magazine.) 


SAL AMMONIAC VOLCANOES OF TARTARY. 


M Azset Remvusart, in a letter to 

* M. Louis Cordier, relating to 
the origin of the Sal Ammoniac, ob- 
tained by the Calmucs, and by them 
distributed through Asia, quotes the 
following passage from the Japanese 
edition of the Chinese Encyclopedia, 
in the king’s library, which not only 
describes the source of this salt, but al- 
so two active volcanoes in the interior 
of Tartary. 

The salt named (in China) nao-cha, 
and also aalt of T'artary, and volatile 
salt, is obtained from two volcanic 
mountains in Central Tartary. One 
is the volcano of Tourfan,* which has 
given to thistowo (or rather to a town 
three leagues to the east of Tourfan,) 
the name of Ho-Tcheou, or town of 
Fire ; the other is the white mountain 
in the country of Bisch-Balikh.t These 
two mountains continually emit flame 
and smoke. There are cavities in 
them, in which a greenish liquid col- 
lects, which when exposed to the air 
changes into salt, which is the noa-cha : 
the people of the country collect it for 
the preparation of leather. 


A column of smoke may be contin- 
ually seen coming from the Tourfan, 
which in the night is replaced by a 
flame similar to that of a flambeau, 
Birds and other animals illuminated by 
it, appear of ared colour. The moun- 
tain is called the Hill of Fire. Sabots 
or wooden shoes are worn by those 
who collect the nao-cha, for shoes of 
leather would be soon burnt. The 
people of the neighbourhood also col- 
lect the mother-waters, which they boil 
in vessels, and obtain from them the 
sal ammoniac in lumps or loaves like 
that of common salt ; the whitish nao- 
cha is considered the best. The na- 
ture of the salt is very penetrating ; it 
is suspended in a stove to make it very 
dry, and ginger is added to it, to pre- 
serve it. Exposed to cold or to mois- 
ture, it deliquesces and is lost. M, 
Remusat adds in his observations, that 
it is a curious fact, and very little 
known, that there are two volcanoes 
actually in combustion in the central 
regions of Asia, 400 leagues from the 
Caspian, which is the nearest sea to 
them. 
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ANACREONTIC, 


BY ARTHUR BROOKE. 


OH ! Love, in the depth of those melting caresses, 
In which our tranced spirits deliriously swim, 

When I put back, ail trembling, thy dark flowing tressas 
To gaze on those eyes so dissolving and dim ; 


When [feel in my arms all thy young beauties glowing, 
When round me that form clinging fondly I see, 

I own, as I clasp thee with heart overflowing, : 
That life yet hath left me one blessing in thee. 


Then damp not my joys. with that sigh self-reproving, 
The Virtue we serve shall be Nature and Truth ; 

Andthe misjxdging world may condemn us for loving, 
Who deem but of Love as the folly of youth. 


‘They know not that those in whose breasts it beats strongest, 
Have hearts to which Wisdom its best lore hath given ; 
And that souls,.where its fervors divine have burn’d longest, 


Are those best prepared for the rapture of Heaven. 





* Lat. 43, long. 87. 11. according to P. Gaubil. 


+ A town situated on the river Hi, to the S. W. of the lake of Balgasch, which the Chinese name the Hot 
Sea. The latitude of the lake Balgasch is 46. long. 11. according to F. Gaubil. 
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LETTERS FROM AFRICA, 


BY SIGNOR TRAVIDEANI THE TRAVELLER, TO CANOVA THE SCULPTOR. 


Palmyra, Dec, 17, 1818. 


AKING but a short stay at grand 
Cairo, I embarked in the neigh- 
bourhood of Babylonia, and turning 
away from Rhodes proud of its Nilo- 
meter, I found running upwards, Cimo- 
polis, and the city that calls to remem- 
brance the depraved licentiousness of 
Adrian, the Lower Abydos, Licopolis, 
and many other places not mentioned 
with us. 

The picturesque prospect of a thou- 
sand cavities called to my mind the an- 
chorites of ‘Thebes, 

Following the well-employed jour- 
ney I observed Abotis, Arroditophopo- 
lis, and ‘Tentea, where, in the temple of 
Isis, I tasted with wonder the Egyp- 
tian learoing ; and turning towards the 
opposite shore I passed by Coenas, and 
Apollinopolis minor; reviewing near 
thereto the city of the Hundred gates. 

Here is Carnack with its boundless 
walks of sphynxes, the Propyleon, por- 
ticoes of granite, the courts, the squares, 
and the temple, with eighteen ranks of 
columns hieroglyphically sculptured, 
the circumference of which seven men 
hardly span with their arms, 

Luxor with its obelisks and innume- 
rable colonades, 

Behold Medinet-Abu covered with 
endless ruins, and with the monstrous 
colossus that saluted the appearance of 
the king of the stars, and still shadows 
the Theban plain. 

Follow and behold Kowm, where 
the seatof Memnon makes a rich dis- 
play ; and the bright image of the great 
Sesostris, 

But the tombs of these subterranean 
abodes, that which an Italian, Giovanni 
Belzoni, opened last year, under the 
auspices of Mr. Salt, consul-general of 
England in Egypt, feeds the doubt, 
whether it is the production of a mortal 
hand, 

The interior is entered through an 
ample gate, when a path with walls 
beautifully sculptured, leads to galleries 


still more beautiful, by the side of which 
are the royal rooms, which preserve in 
diffuse painting the Egyptian mysteries, 
and the different nations first known. 
The sanctuary of Isis captivates both 
the eye and the mind. 

Then a catacomb of alabaster adorn- 
ed with hieroglyphics, both externally 
and internally, rises in the centre of the 
greater wing, which alone might enrich 
and give reputation toa museum, Why 
were not you with me in that hour 
when I found in the great Thebes the 
wholeworld? * * * * * 

I went down to the pyramids of Sac- 
cara, and, by the plain of Memphis, to 
those of Ghizeb. 

I wished to ascend the highest pyra- 
mid and arrived at the top: I appear- 
ed to touch the stars: I remained there 
the whole night, which was the best of 
my life. Forty centuries had been si+ 
lent under my feet, whilst 1 was pon- 
derating the cause and effects of the 
creation. 

The following morning the rising sun 
illamined me, which shone around the 
horizon with a pomp never dreamt of, 
either by painter or by poet. 

Turning from the pyramids I enter- 


ed into Grand Cairo, and thence down . 


to Alexandria, in order to expedite to 
you the plan of my researches: for you 
and the Regent of England were the 
first to second my efforts. 

During the above-mentioned period, 
I went to pay homage to the man who 
governs Egypt, worthy of being insert- 
ed in the pages of history by the side 
of Meris and Menes, or with Euergetes 
and Ptolemy, son of Lagos. 

Returning to Grand Cairo I repair- 
ed to Asia : and plunging into the de- 
serts of Etam, and those of Kedar, to 
see on one side Pharan, and on the oth- 
Casiotis,which includes in its bosom the 
bones of the great Roman yet unre- 
venged. 

As I left Egypt which was deserting 
me, J was reminded what Amru wrote 
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to the great Omar, desirous of a picture 
of that country: figure to yourself, O 
Prince of the Faithful, a vast and arid 
desert, with a river in the middle which 
is attended in its course by two Oppo- 
site hills, the borders of the ground ren- 
dered fertile by that flood so blessed by 
Heaven. Most just is the picture, and 
in that too which afterwards follows. 

Continuing my route I passed the 
isthmus of Suez, and the fragments of 
Rinocerura, Rapha and Agrippiades, 
and leaving behind me Besor, I com- 
forted my weary eye with the olives of 
Gerara, the happy land of the Philis- 
tines. 

Departing from Gaza I went to Beer- 
sheba, to Soreck, upon the borders of 
which lived Dalilah, to Timnath and 
Gabatha, known already by the feats 
of Samson ; and getting out of the way 
of the tribe of Simeon, I advanced into 
the mounts of Judah and Benjamin, 
arriving by the plain of Booz at Jeru- 
salem, in the very time of the Greeks de- 
manding from Heaven their sacred fire. 

At the view of the hill of Sion and 
mount of Olives, at the appearance of the 
city, I felt both as a Christian and as a 
philosopher, touched by an bitherto un- 
felt emotion, which, somewhat retard- 
ing my steps, covered my heart with 
pleasing melancholy, and my mind with 
incessant meditation, O! what a differ- 
ence between the figurative and the true. 

Having reverenced those places which 
record the beginning of the greatest re- 
ligion in the world, I contemplated with 
indescribable transport, the Tower of 
David, the Temple of Solomon, the Pal- 
ace of Herod, the Fountain and the 
Pool of Siloab, the Sheep-pool, and 
that of Beer-sheba, the Kedron, the 
Goiden Gate, the Well of Nebemiab, 
which concealed the true fiery element, 
the Mount of Offence, and that of 
Scandal, with the valley of Tophet, 
where the priests of Israel sacrificed hu- 
man victims to Moloch; the Sepulchre 
of Manasseh in the Garden of Uzza, 
the Sepulchres of the Kings, and those 
of Absalom, of Jehosaphat, of Zecha- 
riah, son of Barachiah ; the only archi- 
tectural objects I thought worthy of 
you amongst the modern antiquities of 
the Hebrews. 
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You are never satiated with delight 
over the ruius of Jerusalem ; and, tak- 
ing the advantage of @ company of Pil- 
grims, I went with them to Bahurim, 
whence Shimei threw stones at the 
Psalmist, in Adummim, or Place of 
Blood, to the Fountain of Elijah, to 
Jericho, which no longer gives odour to 
the chaste flower, down to Gilgal; I 
purified mysel! in the Jordan at Betha- 
bara, where John baptized. 

Before me were Reuben and Gad, 
with the Plains of Moab, and the Land 
of the Amorites, 

Amongst the croud of Pilgrims were 
distinguished the Britons, Bengs, Man- 
gles, Irby and Legh, and the exempla- 
ry companion of the Italian Belzoni, 

Returning to Jerusalem I was pres- 
ent at the tragic quarrel which occur- 
red between the Greeks and Latins, 
near the Tomb of Jesus Christ. I wrote 
to the hero of the pontificate, exhorting 
him to interfere, in order that, in future, 
such scandalous occurrences might not 
happen. 

I then undertook another journey, 
and the places I saw were the Vailey 
of the Giants, the Lands of Jacob, the 
Sepulchre of Rachel, near Ramath, the 
Cistern of David, Bethlehem, a smiling 
town of Judea, the Villa of the closed 
Garden, the sealed Fountain, and the 
vessels of Solomon ; the Hills of Engad- 
di, Tema, the country of Almos; and 
Giloh, country of Ahitophel ; the Grot- 
tos of Adullam, and the Wood of Ziph, 
where the Successor of Saul, David, 
often hid himself; the Valley of Mam- 
re, the Field of Damascus ; whence re- 
proceeding, the Vale of Terebinthus, 
fatal to Goliah, and the surrounding 
places renowned for the nativity and ab- 
stinence of the Precurser. I lastly saw 
Bethany. 

Having drawn from the library and 
the archives of the fnars what I thought 
of service to my purpose, I bid adieu to 
the Daughter of Sion, and by the pool 
of Gibeon, Beth-horon, Succoth, the 
Valley of Rephaim, Azekah, Emmaus, 
Anathoth, the country of Jeremiah 
placed against Modin, the glory of the 
Macabees, and by Aramathaa, passing 
Sharon, I stopped at Joppa, which still 
boasts of its rocks warm with the tears 
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of Andromeda. Here arrived the Ty- 
rian ships, bearing the precious stores 
and purple which the son of Abibal 
sent to the sapient king, and here, too, 
daily arrives the pilgrim, led from afar 
to pay the vow. 

From Joppa I went by the shore to 
Ekron, Ashdod, which kept the ark a 
prisoner, to Ashkalon, now destroyed, 
and having returned to Joppa, I ascend- 
ed the inheritance of Ephraim to the 
Sepulchres of Benjamin and Simeon ; 
to Sichem, whence we mounted Ehal 
and Gerizim, to the Well of Jacob, and 
the Sepulchre of Joseph; and meeting 
with the Abbe de Mazure, a warm 
panegyrist of France, and measurer of 
Judea, I went with him to Siloa, upon 
the road that leads from Jerusalem to 
Neapolis. 

Neapolis, or Napolosa, lies upon the 
ruins of Sichem, and here returning 
from Siloa, T found the ancient Samar- 
itansy or Cuteans, who were praying, 
from error, by a well believed to be Ja- 
cob’s. Itaught them the truth, which 
doctrine excited agrinst me no small 
disturbance ; so far that the said Samar- 
itans, thinking me one of their breth- 
ren, wished by all means to retain me 
in the country ; and what is more sin- 
gular, exacted that I should promise 
marriage to a woman of their sect. 

The Christians of Napolosa took up 
my defence ; whence, getting off at my 
own hazard, foreseeing the favour of 
the former, I took shelter in Samaria, 
where there is no vestige of the impor- 
tunate Samaritans, I wrote to you, 
that, with the exception of some co- 
lumns, there is nothing interesting in 
Sebaste. 

On leaving Samaria the tribe of Issa- 
char presented themselves to me in Gal- 
lilee, with the fountain of Israel, and 
plain of Esdraelon, over which the eye 
cannot reach; Endor at the foot of the 
second Hermon, known by the victory 
of Deborah and Barak. Sophos the 


native place of James and of the friend 

of his master; Cana, the country of Si- 

mon and Nathanael ; Tabor, terminat- 

ing withHeaven ; beautiful parts of Ze- 

bulon ; Bethsaida, the country of Peter 

and Andrew on the shores of that water, 
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abundant io the deeds of the Divine In- 
structor of virtue. 

Returned to Tiberias, I undertook 
the analysis of those mineral waters ; 
and in the city where lives in retired de- 
light, that deserving man of society 
the noble gentleman Raphael de Pici- 
otto, consul-general of Austria in Sy- 
ria, whose roof and whose fortune never 
denied to any one a constant sacred 
hospitality. 

And you must know, a-propos, that 
amongst the Hebrews dispersed in the 
various regions of the globe, and a- 
mongst those of Asia and of Africa 
particularly, there exists an ancient cus- 
tom of coming to finish their days up- 
on the spot bedewed by the sweat of 
their ancestors, Such a sentiment glad- 
dens their heart from the most tender 
years of youth, and hence it is moving 
to see arrive in the ports of Palestine, 
the -aged Israelite, who, leaning upon 
the shoulder of his old consort, ap- 
proaches with her amidst the cheers of 
hope, to deposit his ragged spoils in 
the sepulchre of their forefathers. 

The heats suffered upon the lake of 
Gennesareth having moderated, I revi- 
sited the tribe of Issachar, and having 
ascended Carmel I dropped down to 
Hepna, to Dora, to Cesarea, to Manas- 
seh ; and passing in the tribe of Asher 
over the space of Semeron and the 
waters of Cenderia, I continued after- 
wards the Belus to Ptolemais, still dyed 
with that blood which the cruel Djezar 
caused to flow in torrents. 

Thus following the course of the 
Pheenician shore, every moment ap- 
peared to me an age which interfered 
with that which should show me ina 
miserable rock, surrounded with water 
and with sand, that once powerful mis- 
tress of the seas. 

The Greek Archbishop D. Cirillo 
Debbas received me cordially in his 
house, and causing to be prepared a 
frugal repast, placed on the ground af- 
ter the fashion of the East, and setting 
himself down beside me, spoke as fol- 
lows:—“ Eat with good-will that God 
may preserve it to thee. I receive thee 
negligently after the manner of the apos- 
tles, and this scanty food I consume 
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with thee in good-will, as I do daily 
with the other guests. If I bad more 
I would give thee more, but my only 
income, which is that of the Archbish- 
oprick of Tyre, does not produce me 
annually above 200 crowns (schdi) of 
thy country, the half of which I employ 
to nourish the poor of my diocese. 
Besides being their spiritual, I am also 
their temporal, physician, and lend gra- 
tuitously my remedies wherever they 
are necessary. ‘The other prelates live 
more secure under cover of the moun- 
tains, but I am more fortunate than they 
are, who divide with my flock the days 
of sorrow, and of joy.” May those be 
blessed who speak and reason with so 
much truth, 

Leaving Tyre with the benedictions 
and sincere embraces of my host, I 
passed the Well of Living Waters, the 
Pseudo Eleutherius, and Sarepta, when 
the smiling plain of that Sidon opened 
itself before me which struggled hard 
with its approaching fall. Monsieur 
Ruffin, French Consul, politely offered 
me reception, and I deplore the loss 
he has since sustained in a companion 
who was the model of the tender sex. 

The Lady. Esther Stanhope, who, for 
sO many years has attracted the atten- 
tion of Asia and of Europe by the sin- 
gular manner of life she has adopted, 
is encamped one hour’s distance from 
Sidon, in a small habitation called Ce- 
ruba ; and, in order to render herself 
still more remarkable, insists upon her 
will being obeyed, that no European 
shall approach her, even for a moment. 
To blame her for it, would it not be an 
act of intolerance ? 

Traversing that mountain which in- 
cludes so many mountains, and may 
properly be called a kingdom, aad 
which [ shall call Libania, I hastened 
forward to Cilicia, and thence to Da- 
mascus, the name of which imposes 
more than is due to it. 

In all the circuit of Libanus, as well 
as in Carmel I collected a thousand 
fruits and petrified testaceous substan- 
ces, the proof of a tremendous deluge. 

My intention of going from Damas- 
cus to Palmyra not succeeding at that 
time, I came to Balbeck where it ap- 
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peared to me as if Thebes were revived 
in the midst of Syria. 

An entire volume would be insuffi- © 
cient for the description of the Temple 
of the Sun. 

Six columns arise amidst the marshes, 
each in height seventy-one feet, and 
twenty-one feet eight inches circumfer- 
ence. ‘Three stones of granite occupy 
the space of one hundred and seventy- 
five feet and a half, and another has six- 
ty-nine feet of length, twelve of breadth, 
and thirteen of thickness. You alone, 
Sublime Genius! can solve the prob- 
lem whether it is the work of common 
men, or of a race of beings superior to 
our own. 

Re-ascending mount Libanus I wish- 
ed to smell its boasted cedars, see Eden, 
the grottos of Canobin, and the horri- 
ble cave of the great Egyptian hermit. 
Oh, how the pure and sweet life of the 
patriarchs flourishes here! Here is that 
simplicity and peace that man in vain 
seeks amongst mankind, 

Again returning to Pheenicia I weat 
to Tripoli, te Tortosa, witness of the 
great congress in the first crusade ; to 
Elutherius, Sober; to she city of Ga- 
bale, which preserves one of its amphi- 
theatres ; to Laodicea, where the Signor 
Agostino Lazzari entertained me with 
more than social treatment ; and pene- 
trating amongst the mountains of the 
Arsarites, worshippers of dogs and of 
the base senses, I arrived at the Milky 
Waters of Orontes and at Antioch, an 
object worthy of contest. 

From Theopolis, by a road covered 
with abusive inhabitantss, I came to the 
more flourishing Aleppo, thence to the 
Euphrates, and hardly touching Meso- 
potamia, the sound of Nineveh and 
Babylon already struck my fancy, and 
drew it away more rapidly than the 
steed of Elimaides, the chariot of Cyrus. 

Passing again through Aleppo, I 
kept the other road of Damascus by A- 
pamea, Cima, and Emesa, where the 
delicately fair-haired, white-complex- 
ioned nymphs, display themselves, with 
their black eyes, more beautiful than 
were ever produced by the native of 
Urbino or by Titian. 

Whilst I was enjoying the presence 
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of Emesa, the catastrophe of the Pal- 
myrenes came to my memory and the 
blood of the acute Longinus almost 
drew from me a tear, : 

Warmly recommended to the gov- 
ernor of Damascus by the excellent Pi- 
ciotto, consul-general of Austria in A- 
leppo, a son worthy of his father, I ad- 
vanced towards Palmyra, in company 
with a single guide, and, after five days 
of a most troublesome journey, reposed 
in the court of Odenatus and Zenobia. 

But what can I tell you of this mem- 
orable spot which so much electrifies 
the intellects, unless that about thirty 
towers, the ‘Temple of the Sun, and 
three hundred columns scattered here 
and there, over a soil covered with 
sand, are still standing to eternize to the 
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world the great Palmyra ? What I pass 
over in silence shall blossom in my fu- 
ture little work. 

In fifteen months, and about 7,000 
miles, I have passed through the Medi- 
terranean, Misraim, Nubia, Kedar, Idu- 
mea, Philistia, Judea, Samaria, Galilee, 
Pheenicia, Coele Syria, and Mesopota- 
mia, having seen the sea of Pentapolis, 
have drunk of that of ‘Tiberias, and the 
Nile, the Jordan, Orontes, and Euphra- 
tes; have ascended the Pyramids, Sion, 
Gerizim, Tabor, Libanus, and Carmel, 
and have reposed in the tombs of The- 
bes, amongst the cataracts of Nubia, 
and upon the dust of Memphis, Helio- 
polis, Ashkalon, Tyre, Sidon, Balbeck, 
Palmyra, Samaria, and Jerusalem. 





LETTER Il. 


Mount Sinai, May 8, 1819, 

I write to you from the most mem- 
orable heights in the world; but hear 
how I came hither. 

Having closed the letter, I directed 
to you from the ruins of Palmyra, I 
followed the silent contemplation of 
those remarkable remains, and, under 
the protection of the hospitality of the 
modern Palmyrenes, who are the best 
Arabs I know of, I passed hours joyful 
and tranquil. 

Their questions turned upon Bone- 
borte (Buonaparte) and my Lady Stan- 
hope ; the former they remembered 
from his expedition into Soria, for the 
fame of him resounded greatly amongst 
them, and the latter for the liberality 
displayed in the journey she undertook 
in the desert. 

Their curiosity and my own being 
satisfied, | continued my journey with 
my guide, and arrived at Damascus. 
Thence, through Ceele-Syria, I ascend- 
ed Libanus once more, which I was de- 
lighted to contemplate amidst the hor- 
rors of the winter, and descending to 
Berytus by Pheeoicia, the pleasant Phi- 
listia, and the wearisome Elam, I re- 
turned to the Nile. 

After one day’s repose, I went to of- 
fer my personal tribute to the pyramids, 
and a-propos of these heaps, while I 
Was writing my name upon the third, 


called Phryne, I perceived that Fredi- 
ani was the anagram of Dia Frine. 

I then returned to Cairo, and as the 
pestilential scourge was beginning to 
mow down human victims, instead of 


remaining there I thought better to con 


tinue my journey, and 3days of sand 
made me ejaculate Dulce videre Suez. 

Having admired the progress and de- 

crease of the waters, | put myself on 
board an India ship, commanded by 
the excellent Captain Landale ; and 
embarking afterwards in a small boat, 
I sailed as far as Der Essafran, where 
it is believed that Israel passed over, 
and traversing almost in a right line the 
famous sea, | approached Del el Ham- 
man. 
Departing by the waters of Suez, I 
had ordered my Arabs to wait for me 
at a place indicated, and judge of my 
surprise upon my arrival to find no one 
there ! 

The solitude of the place, the ineffi- 
cacy of the bark to continue as far as 
Tor, the wind contrary for my retura 
to Suez, the want of provisions and 
water particalarly, were the mournful 
thoughts that sat heavy on my heart. 

But that immutable eternal Provi- 
dence, ever present where he least ap- 
pears so, but where most necessary, 
caused in an instant my guides to ap. 
proach; whence by the path of the 
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Chosen People, I trod upon Paran and 
Sia, and sighing arrived at these moun- 
tains, which are Sinai and Horeb. 
The first idea I conceived when for 
the first time I heard of Mount Libanus, 
was that of an insulated mountain,and, 
io such respect all the ideas of men are 
alike, whence [I shall call it the Coun- 
try of Libany instead of Mount Liba- 
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nus ; that country as large almost as 
our Abruzzo, and larger than our Tyrol, 
which comprises luxuriant valleys, fer- 
tile meadows, flowing rivers, beautiful 
hills, very high mountains, populous 
towns, ten bishoprics, seventy princi- 
palities, and which can produce 50,000 
champions for the protection of its pre- 
cious liberty. 





LETTER Itt. 


Cairo, December 1, 1820. 


Leaving Horeb and Sinai, from the 
summits of which I gazed at lands 
which form lucid points in the blaze of 
human intellect, I descended into the 
. country of Elim, where still are to be 
seen the palms and the wells that 
quenched the thirst of the Jews. 

Having cooled myself in Tor, where 
I tried its waters, I returned by the road 
of Suez to Cairo, and going down to 
Alexandria, I turned towards the Lake 
Mareotis, thence to that of Maadie and 
Ktko, and making an excursion in mer- 
ry company to the beautiful Rosetta, I 
traversed the branch Bolbitina, the Del- 
ta, and arrived at the ruins of Batis, 
and the mouth of the Sebene, upon the 
Fammeticus branch,in modern Damietta. 

Embarking thence upon the Lake of 
Memale, and arrived at the islands of 
Mataria, I advanced into the canal of 
Moez, whence I might view the scat- 
tered rernains of Tanis, and returning to 
the lake, recognized the Tanities and Pe- 
lusiac mouths, with the Bogas of Rahi. 

Disembarked upon the shore, I ar- 
rived through the desert at the sides 
of mount Casius and the day following 


ascended that celebrated eminence, 
whence I came to Pelusium, that fa- 
mous key of Egypt, and trusting my- 
self once more to the waves, I visited 
the islands of Tennis and Thuna, and 
passing over the Mendesina mouth 
I returned to Damietta. 

Reposing a little I took diversion up- 
on the lake, and penetrated by the canal 
of Moez into that of Salahie and de- 
scending into the desert, I found end- 
less fields of soda, both vegetable and 
mineral. 

Whence approaching the Nile, I ar- 
rived by the canal of Asmun, at the city 
of Benhi, the ancient Mendes ; thence 
upon the branch Fammeticus to the bed 
fatal to Louis [X.; and finally return- 
ed to Grand Cairo. 

Now that, thanks to the magnani- 
mous Viceroy of Egypt, the brave 
Mahomet Ali, and his faithful minis- 
ter Burgoss Jusuff, I am furnished with 
ample and generous means of penetrat- 
ing into spaces shut up by the seal of 
ages, I am preparing to approach the 
torrid zone, where I hope to shew to 
Italy that I am not entirely unworthy 
of belonging to her. 
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ADAM WALKER. 

N the 11th of Feb. 1821, died at 

Richmond, aged 90, Mr. Adam 
Walker, the well-known lecturer upon 
experimental philosophy. The useful 
labours of this ingenious man preceded 
all those of our present institutions, 
and contributed to spread abroad a taste 
for, and a knowledge of nature, through- 
out every part of the kingdom. His 


father was a woollen-manufacturer, and, 
having a large family, scarcely allowed 
him a sufficient time at school to ac- 
quire the art of reading. Being of a 
mechanical turn of mind, he early 
overcame every obstacle opposed to 
the display of his genius. He model- 
led machinery, and even built himself a 
house in a bush, where he might retire 


to read the books, which he borrowed, 
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on a Sunday. He taught himself with 
such success, that he was employed as 
usher in a school at Ledsham in York- 
shire, when only fifteen years old. Af- 
terwards he was chosen writing-master 
of a free-school at Macclesfield, where 
he perfected himself in mathematics. 
He afterwards entered into trade, , but 
failed : this disappointment made him 
resolve to turn hermit in one of the 
islands of Windermere, from doing 
which he was only prevented by the 
ridicule of bis friends. He next lec- 
tured upon astronomy at Manchester 
with such success, as enabled him to 
open an extensive seminary for educa- 
tion ; which he gave up for the purpose 
of travelling as a lecturer in natural 
philosophy. § Dr. Barnard, of Eton 
College, engaged him to lecture at that 
scliool, and he did the same at other 
great seminaries. Among his inven- 
tions are three methods fer pumping 
water at sea; wind and steam car- 
riages; the empyreal air-stove ; the 
celestina harpsichord ; the orrery ; the 
rotatory lights at Scilly, &c. &c. He 
published lectures on experimental phi- 
losophy—philosophical estimate of the 
causes, effects, and cure, of unwhole- 
some air in cities—the causes and cure 
of smoky chimnies—Ideas suggested 
in an excursion through Flanders, &c, 
Ke. &e. 


AWFUL OCCURRENCE. 


IN a village not far from Lymn in 
Cheshire, lately lived a man and his 
wife, distinguished among their neigh- 
bours for the singularities of their re- 
spective characters. The husband was 
covetous, niggardly, avaricious in an 
extreme, and always complaining of 
poverty; he parted with money to 
purchase even the common necessaries 
of life, as though blood had been ex- 
tracted from his heart; and nearly 
starved himself, his wife, and her 
mother, who lived with them, The 
wife was remarkably passionate ; and 
when provoked, would pour out the 
most abominable wishes and _ horrid 
imprecations, against the objects of 
her vengeance, particularly against her 
husband, who paid her with bitter 
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lamentations and woe, which agitated 
his whole frame, whenever any demand 
was made on his purse. Accompasied 
with vollies of oaths and curses, she 
oftentimes rejoiced in the anticipation 
of seeing him stiff, hoped that death 
would not call at their house when he 
was from home, and frequently wished 
his soul in bell. In this unhappy state 
they lived several years ; but both the 
avarice of the one, and the passion of 
the other, grew more powerful as they 
advanced in age, so that the last twelve 
months of their lives, exhibited, what 
has not unaptly been termed, a “ hell 
upon earth.” 

On the 9th of January, 1821, some 
new cause of difference arising between 
them, many angry words ensued, con- 
nected, no doubt, with the common 
aggravation of oaths and curses. This 
was carried to such height, that the 
wife expressed her resolution to leave 
the husband ; and on bidding him 
farewell, she declared that she would 
never speak to him again while she 
lived. 

Scarcely had she uttered this pas- 
sionate determination, before her s 
was taken from her ; and shortly after, 
she lost the use of her right side, In 
this state she continued three days, 
during which time little notice was 
taken of her, the family thinking that it 
was nothing more than.a fit of sullen- 
ness, of which she had previously giv- 
en several instances, Finding, howev- 
er, after this time had elapsed, that it 
was probably something more than hy- 
pocrisy could produce, they sent for a 
doctor, who, on his arrival, informed 
them that he feared his assistance wag 
called in too late. He nevertheless ad- 
vised the husband to purchase a pint 
of brandy, and to get her to swallow 
a large quantity. ‘The husband, 
on hearing this, objected, on account 
of the expense ; intimating that half a 
pint would be sufficient, and this was 
actually procured, but not until he had 
repeatedly declared that he had no 
money, and had in vain solicited the 
landlady to give him credit for the 
amount. This circumstance had such 
an effect upon him, that on carrying 
home the brandy, he retired into the 
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barn, and, putting a cord round his 
neck, terminated his miserable exist- 
ence. The day after he was buried, 
the wretched woman, who had never 
spoken after her resolution, breathed 
her last, amidst the most excruciating 
sufferings, but apparently destitute of 
all recollection. 

On examining the clothes of the 
unhappy man, after he was cut down, 
they found io the pocket of his small 
clothes, six notes, and twenty shillings 
in silver; and the day on which bis 
wife expired, they discovered twelve 
notes concealed in the inside of his old 
waistcoat. The house was then ex- 
amined ; and ninety guineas in gold 
were brought to light, wrapped up in 
probably twenty parcels. Some were 
in old rags, others tied up in paper, and 
part into an old box among shavings, 
aod other lumber. ‘This poor wretch has 
left behind him upwards of a thousand 

unds in money, besides an estate that 
lets for nearly forty pounds per annum, 
which property, as he had no children, 
is gone among his relations, to be, we 
hope, the instrument of new virtues, 
and not of additional crimes. We can 
scarcely anticipate any thing more aw- 
ful than the thought of two such spir- 
its meeting so suddenly in another 
world. 


THE LATE LORD COLLINGWOOD. 


Tue following particulars respecting 
that truly British Commander, Lord 
Collingwood, ‘were communicated b 
an intelligent Officer in his Lordship’s 
service, and who, from being in the 
same vessel, had the fullest opportnnity 
for observation. 

A most striking feature in his char- 
acter, was his strict economy in every 
thing relative to the service. The sails 
of his own ship were literally worn to 
rags before he suffered them to be con- 
demned. He kept a close watch over 
his fleet in this respect, and was highly 
displeased whenever he observed any 
expense incurred where there was not 
a strict necessity. A vessel in his fleet 
having displayed new sails, he ordered 
the old ones to be brought to him for 
‘inspection ; and finding them in far 
better condition than his own, he com- 
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manded the foresail to be hoisted in 
place of the tattered one that was in 
use: his Lordship then invited the ~ 
Captain of the gay vessel to dinner ; 
and carelessly asked him what he 
thought of his foresail ?—* In fair con- 
dition, my Lord,” was the unwary an- 
swer. “If it be good enough for an 
Admiral’s ship, I think it might have 
served a Captain’s.”—On another oc- 
casion, in the midst of an action, seeing 
that one of the masts were shivered, he 
ordered out the boat, and being asked 
for what purpose ? “ ‘T’o take that spar 
into the store-ship,” was the reply.— 
By this unrelaxing spirit of economy, 
he saved thousands to the revenue, 
Though bis attention was thus alive 
to every mioutiw, he gave his orders as 
calmly in the heat of an engagement, as 
on ordinary occasions. ‘To his men 
he was always attentive and kind ; but 
strict with the officers, particularly with 
young nobility. He could not bear to 
see promotion, unless arising from mer- 
it; and used to say, “ I like a man to 
get in at the port-hole, not at the cabin- 
window.” He was perfectly plain in 
his dress, and retained the old fashion. 
A small cocked hat ; a square-cut blue 
coat, with tarnished epaulettes ; blue 
waistcoat and smail-clothes ; with 
boots, guiltless of blacking, but occa- 
sionally greased, was his costume on 
state occasions. In his diet he was 
strictly temperate, and even abstemi- 
ous. So long as his health permitted, 
he constantly regulated the motions of 
his own vessel: leaving his officers 
scarcely any duties to perform. His 
Lordship’s declining strength had long 
called for that repose which his unre- 
mitted exertions for a series of years so 
amply merited ; but Government was 
unwilling to dispense with his abilities. 
Whilst in this state, an officer, on the 
night preceding his death, came into his 
cabin and found him reclining on @ 
sofa, and asked, “ Shall we wear, my 
Lord 2?” “ Wear,” said his Lordship, 
‘“‘ wear—they have. worn and torn 
me.”—He expired the following day ; 
and, on opening the body, a stricture 
was found in the lower orifice of the 
stomach, which had totally precluded 
the passage of any nourishment, as it 
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would scarcely permit even a bristle to. 
pass. 
MOSES LANGDON, 

Jan, 24, 1821, aged 70, by falling 
down stairs, Moses Langdon, esq. of 
Upton ; better known by the appella- 
tion of Old Moses, from the niggardly 
disposition he at all timesevinced. Io 
order to save expenses, he has been fre- 
quently known to pick, dress, and eat 
crows or magpies, found dead in the 
fields by boys. He never kept any ser- 
vant, butin order to save wages he gave 
an old woman from the workhouse her 
victuals to dress his; he was in the habit 
of frequenting Wiveliscombe, and put up 
at a small inn where they dressed tripe, 
which he generally took for his dinner ; 
and if any person sitting near him left 
any on their plates, he always ate it up 
with great eagerness, saying it was a 
pity to waste any thing. When at 
home he wore the coarsest shirts, but 
kept fine Holland ones, which he wore 
when he went a journey ; and if he 
slept out, he invariably took the shirt off 
and slept without one, to prevent it be- 
ing worn out. He died intestate, and 
his landed property, to a considerable 
amount, falisto Joho Langdon, a second 
cousin, hitherto a day labourer. 


THE LATE LORD RODNEY. 

Durine Sir George Rodney’s resi- 
dence in Paris, so great was his indi- 
gence, that he frequently knew not 
where to apply for a dinner, Mon- 
sieur de Sartine, no stranger to his pro- 
fessional abilities, thought this a proper 
time to wean his affections from his 
country, and therefore employed the 
Duke de Biron to make him an offer of 
the command of the French West In- 
dia fleet, with a sum of money that 
should restore him to independence. 
The Duke, in consequence of this, in- 
vited Sir George to spend a month at 
his house, and in the course of that 
time frequently sounded him with great 
delicacy on the subject; but not being 
able to make himself properly under- 
Stood, at last openly declared to him, 
that “as his royal master meant the 
West Indies to be the theatre of the 
Present war, he was commissioned to 
make the handsomest offers to Sir 
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George, if he would quit the English 
service, and take upon him the com- 
mand of a French squadron.”—Sir 
George, after hearing him with great 
temper, spiritedly made him this an- 
swer :—“ Sir, my distresses, it is true, 
have driven me from the bosom of my 
country, but no temptation whatever 
can estrange me from her service; had 
this offer been a voluntary one of your 
own, I should have deemed it an in- 
sult; but I am glad to learn that it 
proceeds from a quarter that can do no 
wrong !” The Duke de Biron was so 
struck with the public virtue of the 
British tar, that he instantly exclaimed, 
“ It is a pity so gallant an officer 
should be lost to his country: will a 
a thousand Louis d’ors enable you to 
revisit it, and to tender your services to 
your sovereign ?” The other replied 
they would; the Duke immediately 
advanced him the sum, with which Sir 
George set out the next day for Eng- 
land, where he had not arrived a week 
before he returned the Duke’s loan, ac- 
companied with the most grateful letter, 
for the singular obligation he had so po- 
litely conferred upon him. 


MOFFAT, alias M’COUL. 


Lately. James M’Coul, alias Mof- 
fat, alias Martin, alias Wilson, alas 
Moffot. He was a native of Berwick- 
shire, and was bred to the business of a 
tanner, which he for some time exer- 
cised in Scotland. He afterwards came 
to London, where he connected himself 
with the most notorious sharpers, and 
subsequently became himself an adept 
and a leader. He was, like the famous 
Brodie, celebrated as a cock-fighter ; 
and, in pugilism, was what would now 
in the elegant language of that science, 
be styled a demi-professional demi-am- 
ateur of the fa The connexions 
of his gang, of whom the notorious 
Huffey White was a prominent mem- 
ber, were, it is said, so extensive, that 
he might with some propriety be called 
the robber of the world ; its ramifica- 
tions extended over great part of the 
Continent of Europe, himself at times 
residing in different towns in Holland. 
He was in Hamburgh when that city 
fell into the hands of the French, where 
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he was of considerable service to the 
British troops, which subsequently 
saved him from an ignominious death. 
About fifteen years ago, as a mask for 
his real intentions, be commenced a 
morocco tanning and dyeing concern 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
more, as it is thought, with the intent 
of cloaking his character, and assuming 
a ‘* visible means of subsistence,” than 
for the purpose of fair gain. About 
that time he was taken into custody, 
charged with robbing a gentleman in 
the Theatre, but he got off from want 
of evidence. His history from this pe- 
riod is less perfect in his own country 
than in the records of Bow-street, down 
to the robbery of the Paisley Bank’s 
branch of Glasgow. Soon after that 
transaction he was taken into custody, 
and after remaining long in Glasgow 
gaol, obtained his liberation, by re- 
storing, through the medium of a friend 
in London, about ten thousand pounds 
of the money of which the Bank was 
robbed ; having, as it was well known, 
still alarger sum of the money then 
lost to the Bank. He made repeated 
visits to Aberdeen and Dundee, in or- 
der to convert the notes into bills on 
London, in which he succeeded. At 
last, with a large sum of money still on 
his person, he arrived at Leith, and 
succeeded in converting it also, being, 
as was proved, the identical notes of 
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which the Bank was robbed, into bills 
on London, when he was again appre. 
hended, and sent up to the Police- 
office, Edinburgh ; after another 
imprisonment and much discussion, 
these bills were, by desire of a very ac- 
tive Magistrate of Edinburgh, lodged in 
the bank. In order to recever this 
money, Moffat had the audacity to 
raise various actions in the Court of 
Sessions, and unsuccessfully litigated 
for a period of eight years, during 
which he was for the most part to be 
found about the Courts of Law, or at 
certain tap-rooms, denouncing City 
Magistrates, Judges, and Juries. At 
the final determination of this cause 
against him in the Jury Court, in May 
last, the witnesses, it will be recollect- 
ed, so completely established his being 
a principal in the robbery, that he was 
taken into custody, tried befere the 
Court of Justiciary in the month of 
June, convicted, and sentenced to be 
executed, which sentence was after- 
wards commuted to transportation ; 
but bis health, from the time of his tri- 
al, being in a declining state, and being 
advanced in years, he was permitted to 
remain in gaol, where this veteran in 
villainy, contrary to the expectation of 
all who ever heard of him, died a nat- 
ural death, instead of ending his days 
in a foreign land, or expiating bis 
crimes on a gibbet. 





(New Monthly Magazine.) 


THE FRIARS OF DIJON. 


A TALE. 


BY T. CAMPBELL. 


When honest men confess‘d their sins, 
And paid the church genteelly— 

In Burgundy two Capuchins 
Lived jovially and freely. 


They march’d about from place to place, 
With shrift and dispensation ; 

And mended broken consciences, 
Soul-tinkers by vocation. 


One friar was Father Boniface, 
And he ne’er knew disquiet, 

Save when condemn'd to saying grace 
O’er mortifying diet. 


The other was lean Dominick, 
Whose siender form, and sallow, 
Would scarce have made a candlewick 
For Boniface’s tallow. 


Albeit, he tippled like a fish, 
Though not the same potation : 
And mortal man ne’er clear’da dish 

With nimbler mastication. 


Those saints without the shirts arrived, 
One evening late, to pigeon 

A country pair for alms, that lived 
About a league from Dijon— 


‘Whose supper-pot was set to boil, 
On faggots briskly cracking : 

The friars enter’d, with a smile 
‘To Jacquez and to Jacqueline. 


They bow’d, and blest the dame, and ther 
In pious terms besought her, 

To give two holy-minded men 
A meal of bread and water. 
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For water and a crust they crave, 


Those mouths that even on Lent days 


Scarce knew the taste of water, save 
When watering for dainties. 


Quoth Jacquez, “ that were sorry cheer 
For men fatigued and dusty ; 

And if ye supp’d on crusts, I fear, 
You'd go to bed bat crusty.” 


So forth he brought a flask of rich 
Wine fit to feast Silenus, 

And viands, at the sight of which 
They laugh’d like two hysnas. 

Alternately, the host and spouse 
Regaled each pardon-guager, 

Who told them tales right marvellous, 
And lied as for a wager— 


*Bout churches like balloons, convey’d 
With aeronautic martyrs ; 

And wells made warm, where holy maid 
Had only dipt her garters. 


And if their hearers gaped, I guess, 
With jaws three-inch asunder, 

*Twas partly out of weariness, 
And partly out of wonder. 


Then striking up duets, the Freres 
Went on to sing in matches, 

From psalms to sentimental airs, 
From these to giees and catches. 


Atlast,they would have danced outright, 
Like a baboon and tame bear, 

If Jacquez had not drunk Good night, 
And shewn them to their chamber. 


The room was high, the host was nigh— 
Had wife or he suspicion, 

That monks would make a raree-show 
Of chinks in the partition ?~— 

Or that two Confessors would come, 
Their holy ears out-reaching 

To conversations as hum-drum 
Almost as their own preaching? 


Shame on you, Friars of orders grey, 
That peeping kneit, and wriggling, 

And when ye should have gone to pray, 
Betook yourselves to giggling ! 


But every deed will have its meed : 
And hark! what information 

Has made the sinners, in a trice, 
Look black with consternation. 


The farmer on a hone prepares 
His knife, a long and keen one ; 
And talks of kiiling both the Freres, 
The fat one, and the lean one. 


To-morrow, by the break of day, 
He orders too, salt-petre, 

And pickling-tubs ; but, reader, stay, 
Our host was no man-eater. 

The priests knew not that country-folk 
Gave pigs the name of friars : 

But startled, witless of the joke, 
As if they’d trod on briars. 
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Meanwhile, as they perspired with dread, 
The hair of either craven 

Had stood erect upon his head, 
But that their heads were shaven. 


What pickle and smoke us limb by limb! 
God curse him and his lardners ! 

St. Peter will bedevil him, 
If he salt-petres Friars. 


Yet, Dominick, to die !—the bare 
Idea shakes one oddly :— 

Yes, Boniface, tis time we were 
Beginning to be godly. 

Would that, for absolution’s sake 
Of all our sins and eogging, 
We had a whip to give and take 
A last kind mutual flogging. 


© Deminick, thy nether end 
Should bleed for expiation, 

And thou shouldst have, my dear fat friend, 
A glorious flageliation. 

Buthaving ne’er a switch, poor souls, 
They bow'd like weeping willows, 

And told the Saints long rigmaroles 
Of all their peccadillos. 

Yet midst th is penitenial plight 
A thought their fancies tickled, 

*T were better brave the window’s height 
Than be at morning pickled. 


And so they girt themselves to leap, 
Both under breath imploring 

A regiment of Saints to keep 
Their host and hostess snoring. 


The lean one lighted like a cat, 
Then seamper’d off like Jehu, 

Nor stopp’d to help the mun of fat, 
Whose cheek was of a clay hue— 


Who being by nature more design'd 
For resting than for jumping, 

Fell heavy on his parts behind, 
That broaden’d with the plumping. 


There long beneath the window’s sconce 
His bruizes he sat pawing, 

Squat as the figure of a bonze 
Upon a Chinese draw ing. 


At length he waddied to a sty ; 
The pigs, you’d thought for game sake, 
Came round and nosed him lovingly, 
As if they'd known their namesake. 
Meanwhile the other flew to town, 
And with short respiration 
Bray’d !ike a donkey up and down 
Ass-ass-ass-assination | 


Men left their beds, and night-capp’d heads 
Popp’d out from every easement ; 

The cats ran frighten’d on the leads; 
Dijon was all amazement. 


Doors bang’d, dogs bay’d, and boys hurra’d, 
Throats gaped aghast in bare rows, 

Till soundest-sieeping watchmen woke, 
And even at last the mayor rose— 
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Who, charging him before police, 
Demands of Dominick surly, 

What earthquake, fire, or breach of peace 
Made all this hurly-burly ? 


Ass—quoth the priest—ass-assins, Sir, 
Are (hence a league, or nigher) 
About to sait,scrape, massacre, 
And barrel up a friar. 


Soon, at the magistrate’s command, 
A troop from the gens-d’armes house 

Of twenty men rode sword in hand, 
To storm the bloody farm’s-house. 


As they were cantering toward the place, 
Comes Jacquez te the swineyard, 

But started when a greatround face 
Cried, Rascal, hold thy whinyard. 


*T was Boniface, as mad ’s Kmg Lear, 
Playing antics in the piggery :— 

* And what the devil brought you here, 
You mountain of a friar, eh?” 


Ah, once how jolly, now how wan, 
And blubber’d with the vapours, 

That frantic Capuchin began 
Tocut fantastic capers— 


Crying, Help, hollo, the bellows blow, 
The pot is on to stew me; 
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Iam a pretty pig, but, no! 
They shall not barbacue me. 


Nor was this raving fit a sham ; 
In truth, he was hysterical, 

Until they brought him out a dram, 
And that wrought like a miracle. 


Just as the horsemen halted near, 
Crying, Murderer, stop, ohoy, ob ! 

Jacquez was comforting the frere 
With a good glass of noyeau— 


Who beckon’d to them net to kick up 
A row ; but, waxing mellow, 

Squeez’d Jacquez’ hand, and witha hiccup 
Said, You ’re a damn’d good fellow. 


Explaining lost but little breath :-— 
Here ended aj] the matter : 

So God save Queen Elizabeth, 
And long live Henry Quatre ! 


The gens-d’armes at the story broke 
Into horse-fits of laughter, 

And, as if they had known the joke, 
Their horses neigh‘d thereafter. 


Lean Dominick, methinks, his chaps 
Yawn’d weary, worn, and moody ; 
So may my readers too perhaps, 
And thus I wish’em Good day. 





(European Magazine.) 


ORIGIN OF THE STORY OF KENILWORTH. 


T the west end of the Church of 
Cumnor, (says Ashmole, in his 
Antiquities of Berkshire,) are the ru- 
ins of a manor, anciently belonging as 
a cell or place of removal, as some re- 
port, to the monks of Abingdon. 
There is, also, in the said house, a 
chamber, called [Dudley’s Chamber, 
where the Earl of Leicester’s wife was 
murdered, of which this is the story 
following :— 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
a very goodly personage, and singular- 
ly well featured, being a great favour- 
ite to Queen Elizabeth, it was thought, 
and coinmonly reported, that had he 
been a bachelor or widower, the queen 
would have made him her hushand ; 
to this end, to free himself of all obsta- 
cles, he commands, or perhaps with 
fair flattering intreaties, desires, his 
wife to repose herself here, at bis ser- 
vant Anthony Forster’s house, who 
then lived in the aforesaid manor- 
house; and also prescribed to Sir 
Richard Varney, (a prompter to his 
design) at his coming hither, that he 


should first attempt to poison her, and 
if that did not take effect, then by any 
other way whatever to dispatch her. 
This, it seems, “was proved by the re- 
port of Dr. Walter Bayly, sometime 
Fellow of New College, then living at 
Oxford, and professor of physic in that 
University, who, because he would not 
consent to take away her life by poison, 
the ear] endeavoured to displace from 
the court. This man, it seems, report- 
ed for most certain, that there was a 
practice in Cumnor among the conspir- 
ators to have poisoned this young lady, 
a little before she was killed, which was 
attempted after this manner. They 
seeing the good lady sad and heavy, 
(as one that well knew by her other 
handling that her death was not far 
off,) began to persuade her that the 
present disease was abundance of mel- 
ancholy and other humours, &c. and, 
therefore, would needs counsel ber to 
take some potion, which she absolutely 
refused to do, as still suspecting the 
worst ; whereupon they sent a messen- 
ger on a day (unawares to her) for 
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Dr. Bayly, and intreated him to per- 
suade her to take some little potion by 
his direction, and they would fetch the 
same at Oxford, meaning to have add- 
ed something of their own for her com- 
fort, as the doctor upon justcause and con- 
sideration did suspect, seeing their great 
importunity, and the small need the la- 
dy had of a physician, and therefore, he 
peremptorily denied their request, mis- 
doubting, (as he afterwards reported,) 
least if they had poisoned her under the 
name of his potion, he might have 
been hanged for a colour of their sin ; 
and the doctor remained still well as- 
sured, that this way taking no effect, 
she would not escape their violence, 
which afterwards happened thus:— 
For Richard Varney, above said, (the 
chief projector in this design) who, by 
the earl’s order, remained that day of 
her death alone with her, with one man 
only, and Forster, who had that day 
forcibly sent away all her servants to 
Abingdon market, about three miles 
distant from this place, they (I say, 
whether first stifling her, or else strang- 
ling her) afterwards flung her down a 
pair of stairs, and broke her neck, 
using much violence upon her; but, 
however, though it was vulgarly re- 
ported that she by chance fell down 
stairs, (but yet without hurting her 
hood that was upon her head,) yet the 
inhabitants will tell you there, that she 
was conveyed from her usual chamber 
where she lay, to another where the 
bed’s head of the chamber stood close 
to a privy postern door, where they in 
the night came and stifled her in the 
bed, bruised her head very much, 
broke her neck, and at length flung 
her down stairs, thereby believing the 
world would have thought it a mis- 
chance, and so have blinded their vil- 
lainy. But behold the mercy and jus- 
tice of God in revenging and discover- 
ing this lady’s murder; for one of the 
persons that was a coadjutor in this 
murder, was afterwards taken for a 
felony in the marshes of Wales, and 
offering to publish the manner of the 
aforesaid murder, was privately made 
away in the prison by the earl’s ap- 
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pointment. And Sir Richard Varney, 


- the other dying about the same time in 


London, cried miserably, and blas- 
phemed God, and said to a person of 
note (who hath related the same to 
others since) not long before his death, 
that all the devils in hell did tear him to 
pieces. Forster, likewise, after this 
fact, being a man formerly addicted to 
hospitality, company, mirth, and music, 
was afterwards observed to forsake all 
this with much melancholy and passive- 
ness (some say with madness) pined 
and drooped away. ‘The wile also of 
Bald Butter, kinsman to the earl, gave 
out the whole fact a little before his 
death. Neither are these following 
passages to be forgotten, that as soon 
as ever she was murdered, they made 
great haste to bury her, before the cor- 
oner had given in his inquest (which 
the earl himself condemned as not done 
advisedly,) which her father or Sir 
John Robertsett (as I suppose,) hear- 
ing of, came with all s hither, 
caused her corpse to be taken up, the 
coroner to sit upon her, and for enquiry 
to be made concerning this business to 
the full, but it was generally thought 
that the earl stopped his mouth, and 
made up the business between them ; 
and the good earl, to make plain to the 
world the great love he bore to her 
when alive, what a grief the loss of so 
virtuous lady was to his tender heart, 
caused (though the thing by these and 
other means was beaten into the heads 
of the principal men of the University 
of Oxford) her body to be re-buried 
in St, Mary’s Church, in Oxford, with 
great pomp and solemnity. It is re- 
markable, that when Dr. Babington, 
the earl’s chaplain, did preach the fu- 
neral sermon, he tript once or twice 
in his speech, by recommending to theic 
memories that virtuous lady so pitifully 
murdered, instead of saying pitefully 
slain, This earl, after all his murders 
and poisonings, was himself poisoned 
by that which was prepared for others, 
(some say by his wife,) at Cornbury 
Lodge, before mentioned, though Ba- 
ker, in his Chronicle, would have it at 
Killingworth, Anno, 1588, 
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Ali Pasha, the grand Robber of Ioannina. 








(Eclectic Review.) 


TRAVELS IN SICILY, GREECE, AND ALBANIA. 


BY THE REV. 


6 readers of our journal are al- 
- ready familiar with the name of 
the redoubted Vizir of Albania; but it 
has been reserved for the present author 
to furnish the completest biographical 
memoir of the life of Ali Pasha that 
has yet appeared. The earlier parts 
of lis history are already involved in the 
obscurity of tradition, and cannot be 
very authentically or accurately detail- 
ed. Mr. Hughes states that he perused 
nearly fitty accounts compiled from 
oral traditions, without meeting two 
that agreed with each other either in 
the relation of facts or the development 
of motives. 

Ali, whose surname is Hissas, was 
born at Tepelini, a small town of the 
Toskides, about the year 1750. One 
of his ancestors, named Muzzo, having 
been very successtul in the bonourable 
profession of a kleftes, or robber, pro- 
cured for himself the lordship of Te- 
pelioi, which he transmitted to his de- 
scendants who continued to hold it by a 
kind of feudal tenure under the pasha 
of Berat. Ali's Grandfather, after 
whom he is named, is stated to have 
been deemed the greatest warrior of his 
age. The father of Ali, named Vely 
Bey, was a man of humane disposition 
and excellent character: he held for 
some time the pashalic of Dervino, but 
Jost it through the intrigues of a cabal, 
and retired to his native lordship of 
Tpeiini, where, harassed by the neigh- 
bouring beys and agas, who were little 
better than freebooters, and unable to 
make head against his enemies, he is 
said to have died of grief and vexation. 
He left two widows and three child- 
ren. 

“ The mother of Ali and of his sister 
Shainitza, was a woman of uncommon 
talents, undoubted courage, and deter- 
mined resolution, but fierce and impla- 
cable as a tigress, Her first act was to 

t rid of her rival, whom together with 
her child she took off by poison, thus 
securing all the rights and property of 
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ber husband to Ali, who at this time 
was about 14 years of age. Far from 
yielding under the disastrous circum- 
stances of fortune, she armed herself 
with double fortitude, and rising supe- 
rior to the weakness of her sex, carried 
a musket against ber enemies in the 
field at the head of her faithful clan, 
performing all the duties both of gene- 
ral and soldier. In most of these en- 
terprises she took Ali as an associate, 
though she kept him within the strictest 
limits of obedience. Plainly foresee- 
ing that his security depended chiefly 
upon his military education, she accus- 
tomed him early to the perils of an ac- 
tive and romantic life, and improved 
his naturally strong constitution by ex- 
ercise and temperance: she engaged 
the oldest and most faithful retainers 
of her family to animate his zeal by a 
recital of the history and exploits of his 
ancestors, to correct his rash impetuos- 
ity by their experience, to instruct him 
in all the manly exercises of an Alba- 
nian palikar, and toschool him in all 
the knowledge of mankind and the arts 
of governing them, rather than in the 
love of book learning and science, Ali’s 
progress kept pace with her most san- 
guine hopes.” 

Mr. Hughes has rather too para- 
phrastic a style in stating a fact. As 
to what this worthy old lady plainly 
foresaw, itis mere conjecture or as- 
sumption, nor is it a matter of any 
consequence ; what we want to come 
at, is, the fact, what she did, which 
was neither more nor less than this ; 
she brought up her son according to the 
custom of the country, and he soon be- 
came an accomplished robber, At an 
early age, he distinguished himself as 
the best horseman, the swiftest runner, 
and the most expert marksman of his 
day ; and by traversing the country 
with his musket on his shoulder, he ac- 
quired perfect knowledge of all the 
mountain fastnesses, und every open- 
ing for advance or retreat. [is me- 
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mory is said to be so strong, that when 


an old associate in the profession of 
klefies has been taken and brought be- 
fore bim, he has sometimes aston- 
ished the culprit with a recital of all 
the principal events of his life. 

While he was yet very young, an 
event is stated to have occurred, which, 
if well authenticated, would seem, on 
the principle of retaliation, to justify 
almost any excess of vengeance, and 
in the mind of a barbarian to constitute 
revenge a sacred duty. The inhabi- 
tants of Guardiki, a large town in the 
mountains of Liapuria, made a secret 
expedition by night against Terpelini, 
and succeeded in carrying off both the 
mother and daughter, Ali being acci- 
dentally absent. The seizure of their 
persons could not, however, have been 
the primary object of the expedition, 
especially as undertaken by the inbabi- 
tants at large of a distant town, uoless 
it was expected that they should obtain 
ahigh ransom. ‘The atrocious treat- 
ment which these defenceless women 
are described as having met with at 
Gardiki, would not in that case have 
been ventured upon ;_ nor is it credible 
that the leaders of the expedition, or 
the chiefs of the place, should have 
permitted so general a participation of 
their prize. Atter they had been de- 
tained prisoners more than a month, 
the indignant Ali, we are told, was just 
preparing to attempt their liberation, 
when a bey of Gardini, at the hazard 
of his life, conducted their escape to 
Tepelini. 

“'l'his stain upon the honour of Ali’s 
house was considered indelible but. by 
blood. The authority of bis mother, 
and the never-ceasing intreaties of his 
sister, who inherited all her mother’s 
spirit (and whoas the old gevernor of 
Tepelini tuld us, had she been. a man, 
would have fought with Ali inch by 
inch for his dominions, were exerted 
to keep alive within his heart the flame 
of vengeance. The former on her 
death-bed conjured her son, never to 
stop ull he had exterminated the guilty 
race ; and the latter, in all her conver- 
Sations with him, ended every speech 
by the expression that she could never 
know peace of mind, or die with satis- 
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faction, till she had stuffed the couches 
of her a nt with the hair of 
the Gardikiote women. After a lapse 
ance of these 
furies was, exacted to the full by Ali’s 
stern decree—the guilty but unfortu- 
nate Gardiki is no more, and Shainitza’s 
head reclines upon the raven tresses of 
its danghters.” 

Forty years was rather a long term 
of impunity for this devoted town to 
enjoy. The authors of the outrage 
would in the natural course of events, 
be all extinct, and the raven tresses of 
even their daughters have become tol- 
erably grey, before Ali fulfilled his 
mother’s dying injunction. There is 
nothing, however, so patient as revenge. 
I: must have been no ordinary provo- 
cation, assuredly, that induced the vi- 
zir, when he had attained the plentitude 
of his power, to inflict such signal ven- 
geance on a town, the population of 
which was entirely Mahommedan. 
Ali’s own generals discovered a reluc- 
tance to execute his vindictive inten- 
tions, upon which he despatched a con- 
fidential officer, at the head of a large 
body of Greek and Albanian troops, 
with instructions to act promptly in 
combination with all the other Greeks 
in the army. They, he well knew, 
would exterminate a Mahommedan 
tribe with the greatest alacrity ; and as 
the Turkish generals did not dare to 
interfere, the city was soon given up 
toall the horrors of assault. Very 
few persons escaped. Those who 
were reserved as prisoners, were after- 
wards, to the number of between 7 and 
800, massacred in cold blood in the 
presence of Ali, and their bodies left 
unburied to rot upon the place of exe- 
cution, which was a large han near the 
commencement of the Gardikiote ter- 
ritory. The gateway of the area 
was then walled up, and an inscription 
placed over it cut in stone, which signi- 
fies, ‘ Thus perish all the enemies of 
Ah’s house,’ It is stated, that every 
individual victim underwent a perso- 
nal examination by the Vizir himself, 
previously to the order being given 
for the execution, and that some few 
in consequence were spared, probably 
onits being discovered that they were 
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unconnected with the old inhabitants. 
On the same day, 72 Gardikiote beys 
and other prisoners of distinction, who 
had been conveyed to Joannina, and 
treated with a delusive show of clemen- 
cy aod respect, were all strangled. 
From the han Ali marched to Gardiki 
itself, which he laid in ruins, placing 
itunder an anathema, and prohibiting 
it from ever again becoming the habi- 
tation of man. The property of its 
citizens he had already converted to 
his own use ; and as they were great 
merchants, he is stated to have kept an 
accurate account of all the debts due 
to them, and to have exacted the most 
punctual payment. 

“ Every Gardikiote that was subse- 
quently discovered within the domin- 
ions of Ali was arrested and put to 
death, when his corpse was sent to aug- 
ment the mouldering heap of his unfor- 
tunate countrymen at the han of Soliare, 
The vizir was grievously offended with 
his son Vely, who refused to put to 
death some Gardikiotes in his service, 
or surrender them up. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that Ali glories in 
this deed, which he considers one of 
just and pious retribution. It occurred 
on the 15th of March, 1812.” 

We have deviated from the course of 
the narrative for the purpose of con- 
necting with the’most marked circum- 
stance in Ali’s early life, the tragical 
and characteristic sequel. Soon after 
it had occurred, the young chieftain, 
impatient to try his strength against his 
enemies, extorted from his mother an 
unwilling consent that he should take 
the field. 

“ He was fortunate in his first at- 
tempts, but had neither troops nor mon- 
ey to prosecute his success: he was 
then defeated in his turn, and wandering 
about the country to escape his pursu- 
ers, was indebted for his safety to the 
benevolence of several individuals. On 
his return to Tepelini, he was received 
with the most indignant reproaches by 
his mother, who, it is said, threatened 
to clothe him in female attire, and shut 
him up in the harem ; and when, after 
the most ardent solicitations, he gained 
from her fresh supplies and permission 
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again to try the fortune of war, she ad- 
ded, in the true laconic style, that she 
expected to see him return upon the 
shoulders of his troops, either as a con- 
queror or corpse.” 

Again he met with reverses, but in 
his retreat, accidentally discovered, we 
are told, a treasure within the ruins of a 
deserted monastery, that enabled him to 
appease his mother, and raise fresh 
levies, At the same time he is stated 
to have connected himself very advan- 
tageousiy in a matrimonial alliance, 
His mother still held the reins of gov- 
ernment, and Ali appears to have taken 
the field as her general, accompanied in 
the expedition both by bis mother and 
his bride. The contest, however, ap- 
pears to have been very unequal: 
against the forces headed by this youth- 
ful hero, the confederate beys of 
Argyro-Castro, Gardiki, Kaminitza, 
Goritza, Chomovo, and some others, 
brought an overwhelming army. The 
Tepelinites were routed and dispersed 
among the mountains of Mertzika, 
whose barriers alone saved them from 
the fury of the conquerors, At this 
crisis, Ali exhibited all the latent ener- 
gy and sagacity of his character, The 
measure which he resolved upon, will 
appear most extraordinary ; it was a 
desperate one; as such, it was suited 
to the state of his fortunes; but the 
result shewed that Ali had not inaccur- 
ately calculated upon the probabilities 
of success. Mr. Hughes tells us, in- 
deed, that he ran no hazard from tbus 
placing himself in the power of his 
foes, inasmuch as the voluntary suppli- 
ant of an Albanian chieftain, whatev- 
er may be his demerits, is sure not only 
of protection in his presence, but of an 
escort on his return. 

“‘ Knowing that a very considerable 
detached portion of his enemies were 
encamped upon the plain, and that the 
chiefs of Argyro-Castro and Gardiki, 
the most powerful of his opponents, 
had retired to their respective cities, he 
at once determined upon his mode of 
action. Leaving his bed about mid- 
night, he gave strict orders to his wife 
that she should keep the door of their 
apartment locked, and that when his 
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mother came, according to custom, very 
early in the moraoing to inquire after 
her son, she should answer that he was 
asleep and wished not to be disturbed. 
He then departed alone and unprotect- 
ed, gained the camp of the confeder- 
ates, and soon after the dawn of day, 
stood in the presence of those who 
sought his life. Astonished at his ap- 
pearance, they demand the motives of 
his conduct: when the young chief- 
tain with a modest but undaunted air 
thus addresses them: ‘ The life and 
fortunes of Ali are in your hands ; the 
honour and existence of his house de- 
pends upon your will: here [ am, 
driven to despair: I have fought till 
my means are exhausted ; I now throw 
myself into your power, and you must 
either destroy or support me against my 
enemies ; but do not deceive yourselves 
and suppose that you would derive 
benefit from the death of Ali: my en- 
emies are in fact your own, and they 
seek my destruction only to be enabled 
more easily to place the yoke upon 
your necks, The chiefs of Argyro- 
Castro and Gardiki, already too formi- 
dable for the liberty of their neighbours, 
will profit by my fall to gain the sov- 
eignty of the whole district. Tepelini, 
strong by nature, fortified by art, and 
garrisoned by my faithful Arnaouts, 
might, if I were supported, present an 
invincible barrier against their ambitious 
designs: but if they once gain posses- 
sion of this fortress, they will not on- 
ly have the means of annoying their 
neighbours, but of securing themselves 
from all retaliation, Destroy me then, 
if you please, but be assured that my 
destruction will be the prelude of your 
own,’ 

“In the mean time, Ali’s mother 
came as usual to his chamber door, and 
was answered by his wife according to 
her instructions. This being repeated 
two or three times at intervals, she or- 
dered the door to be broken open. 
Not finding Ali within, and learning in 
what manner he had departed, she tore 
her hair, and rushed out of the house 
in a wild disorder, took the same route 
her son bad taken, shrieking violently, 
and calling upon his name till the 
mountains echoed with her cries. No 
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long time elapsed before she met the 
object of her search returning to her 
presence, at the head of those very 
troops who had espoused his cause, 
and whose assistance enabled him so ef- 
fectually to make head against his re- 
maining enemies, that he obtained a 
ace.” 

The old lady died soon after—some 
will have it not a natural death, but our 
author totally disbelieves the accusation 
that would add to her son’s crimes, 
that of matricide: he only kept her a 
state prisoner in the apartments of the 
harem, to prevent her from fatiguing 
herself with the cares of government. 
Ali, now his own master, became a 
leader of banditti on a large scale ; but, 
somehow or other, his good fortune, 
which has always served him in in- 
trigue, has repeatedly failed him in the 
field. He fellintothe bands of Kourt, 
pasha of Berat; but the conqueror, 
instead of treating him like a rebel, 
‘ honoured him,’ as Mr. Hughes has 
it, with his confidence : that is to say, 
he made good use of his services in a 
war in which he was engaged with the 
pasha of Scutari ; and at length, find- 
ing the young hero too great a favourite 
with the soldiers, as well as with cer- 
tain members of his own household, 
sent bim back to Tepelini, enriched 
with presents of corsiderable value. 
Again Ali resumed the profession of 
Kleftes, choosing the mountains of 
Epirus as the scene of his operations. 
Again he became a prisoner; and 
earnest application was made to the 
pasha of Ioannina, who was now mas- 
ter of his fate, to make a public exam- 
ple of him. The pasha, however, had 
his reasons for preferring to make a 
friend of his prisoner, and is said not 
only to have liberated him, but to have 
supplied him with the means of raising 
a fresh band of freebooters, at the head 
of whom, Ah rendered the whole 
country so unsafe for merchants and 
travellers of every description, that his 
fame reached Constantinople, and the 
Porte issued an order to the derven- 
pasha of Romelia, to attack and exter- 
minate the offenders, The derven- 
pasha happened to be no other than 
Ali’s old friend, Kourt, pasha of Berat ; 
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and an amicable negotiation was en- 
tered into between the two parties, the 
result of which was, that Kourt ac- 
cepted of Ali’s services in an expedi- 
tion he was about to undertake against 
some evemies of the state, procured 
his pardon from Constantinople, and 
gave him a high military command at 
his own court. This he did not long 
retain ; he was detected in an intrigue 
with the pasha’s married daughter, and 
obliged to flee. He then entered into. 
the service of the pasha of Negropont, 
and having acquired a great deal of 
wealth, returned once more to Tepelini, 
to recommmence operations on his own 
private account. His first attempt was 
too daring for his means: he endeav- 
oured, we are told, to take advantage 
of internal division in the great city of 
Argyro-Castro, and to introduce his 
own troops into the place; but this 
project did not succeed. He then fell 
upon the town of Libochobo, which, 
together with several others of small 
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note, submitted to his arms. The 
strong place of Chormovo he contrived 
to take by what hardly deserves the 
name of stratagem; by perfidy of the 
most unblushing and atrocions kind, 
The inhabitants had been amoog the 
earliest confederates against his family, 
and his revenge longed to glut itself 
with a sacrifice. Having massacred a 
great multitude of the inhabitants, he 
sold the women and children into 
slavery, and razed the town to the 
ground, This was not enough: the 
most delicious morsel of vengeance re- 
mains behind. The head of a iamily 
named Prifti, particularly obnoxious 
to Ali, was seized by his orders; a 
spit was run through his body, and the 
wretched victim was roastedalive, By 
this horrid act, in which he emulated 
the first Crusaders, he spread a terror 
of bis name throughout the surrouad- 
ing tribes, many of whom submitted 
to him without resistance, 


To be continued. 





(Literary Gazette.) 
SONG. 


BY HENRY NEELE. 


The following Song we insert to do credit toa bard 
whom we believe to be a young writer, and who 
is evidently a modest and unassuming candidate 
for fame. 


THIS silent gien, this silent glen, 
O how I leve its solitude ! 
Far from those busy haunts of men, 
Far from the heartless multitude. 
No eye, save Nature’s sovereign beam ; 
No breath, but heaven’s, to break the dream ; 
No voice, but yonder babbling stream, 
Dares on the ear intrude. 


The peace—the peace of graves is here ; 
O that it would but last ! hie 
But man lives like the waning year, _ 
Till joy’s last leaf is past : 
His bliss, like autumn-piants, of power 
To flourish for a transient hour, 
Ere the bud ripens to a flower 
Dies on the wintry blast. 


Yon Alder tree—see, how she courts 
The zepbyrs as they stray : 


Yea every breeze with which she sports 
Scatters a leaf away ; 

So man will wreaths of Pleasure crave, 

Tho’ with each flower athorn she gave, 

And the last leaves him inthe grave, 
To coldness and decay |! 


How fearfully that hollow blast 
Raved round the mountains hoar ; 

Ruffled the wave, in fury pass‘d 
The heath—and was no more ! 

Such is the fame of mortal man— 

In pride and fury it began, 

Yet svoner e’en than life’s brief span 
The empty noise was o’er. 


- And e’n to those for whom isspread 

Joy’s banquet richly crown’d, 

This world is buta gorgeous bed, 
Where, in fast slumber bound, 

Pomp’s gaudy trappings spread beneath, 

They dream away life’s fleeting breath, 

Till night comes closing in, and Death 
Draws his dark drapery round. 
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(Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


BEARD’S TREATISE OF GOD’S JUDGMENTS. 
Lond. 1631. 4fo. 


HIS is a very interesting book to 
those who are fond of long stories 

and narrations, and who are not like the 
good author, particularly scrupulous 
as to the truth or falsity of those mate- 
rials which conduce to their amusement. 
It is a collection of relations of God’s 
judgments against the several sorts of 
sins, marshalled according to the order 
of the Ten Commandments,—full of 
sanguinary details of cruelties and 
slaughters,—of horrible crimes and hor- 
rible punishments,—of devils and dia- 
bolical visitations,—of tyraats and their 
dismal ends, and of events and occur- 
rences chiefly of a dark and gloomy 
tincture, related throughout with the 
utmost simplicity and earnestness, and 
interesting from their variety and de- 
scriptive naiveté. ‘There was a time 
when books of this kind were more at- 
tended to than at present; and as the 
fact is indicative of the thorough change 
which has taken place in manners and 
methods of instruction, we will just cur- 
reotly notice its developement. With 
our forefathers, at least with the most 
illiterate part of them, the mode of 
teaching by example, was of all others 
the most efficacious: It supplied the 
place of a thousand disquisitions and 
theories of morality, by affording living 
impersonations of all that morality 
teaches us to imitate or shun, by pre- 
senting what only could be effective 
with the vulgar, parabolical delinea- 
tions, at once too plain to be mistaken, 
and too vivid not to be highly impres- 
sive, Speculative inquiries, which are 
at best of little use in the direction of 
life, they could not understand ; their 
little modicum of light and knowledge, 
was drawn from other and more intelli- 
gible sources, not from the nicer and 
more delicate intricacies of reasoning, 
but from the grosser and more substan- 
tial images of reality. Hence those 


ponderous tomes pregnant with stories 
of the fatal exits of the wicked, and the 
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sure rewards of the good, which used 
formerly to be the highly prized occu- 
pants of the cottage and the hall win- 
dow, which were handed down from 
father to son with a kind of supersti- 
tious reverence, which were to their 
possessors as a body of practical divini- 
ty, from which they could and did 
educe all that was necessary to give 
to virtue its firmness, and to piety its 
fervour. ‘These are now no more to be 
seen ; they have given place to newer 
and less interesting inmates, to the 
trash of morbid fanaticism, and the 
ravings of republican gloom. 
It may be true, that this change is part- 
ly owing to the increasing intelligence 
of the people, that as they have grown 
wiser, they have learned to despise the 
simplicity and credulity of their fore- 
fathers; but from whatever cause it 
may arise, nothing can be clearer, than 
that the reverence and regard which 
was formerly paid by the common peo- 
ple to example and practice, has van- 
ished and departed ; and that now they 
have lost nearly all the humility of dis- 
ciples, without gaining much of the 
koowledge of teachers. Unfortunately, 
superficial learning is neither favourable 
to the qualities of the head or the heart, 
and adds to the obstinacy of intellect, 
while it facilitates the depravation of 
morals. Wedo not wish the people 
to be kept in ignorance, but certainly 
that state of mental cultivation is best 
for them which best enables them to dis- 
charge their duty to their God and king. 
Whether that which existed in the 
times of our forefathers bad this effect, 
we shall not decide ; but certainly that 
which now exists, has had a very con~ 
trary operation. 

This change, too, we think to be la- 
mented for its tendency to innovate on 
the manners of our ancestors, and pro- 
duce, instead of the old English cha- 
racter, a new species of national habits, 


with none of those endearing peculiari- 
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ties which made that character valuable. 
We never take up, for instance, such a 
work as the present, without its bring- 
ing to our minds times long past, when 
the father of a family read aloud to his 
eager assembly, the dolorous and tragi- 
cal events it records, beard with breath- 
less anxiety and solemn awe, of which 
the credulity had something of the sim- 
plicity of innocence, and the sanctity of 
religion.— 

But to return to the book.—Our 
worthy author seems particularly par- 
tial to the tales of diablerie. Not an 
instance is there recorded of the bodily 
appearance of his Satanic Majesty, 
which has escaped his industrious zeal 
and praiseworthy diligence. So used 
does he seem to these kind of visita- 
tions, that he relates the hoisting up of 
sundry unfortunate creatures by their 
Mephistophiles, as if it were merely the 
lifting up of a bag of cotton or a bale of 
calicoes, or merely the harmless flight 
of some aspiring aeronaut. His devils, 
too, seem fiends of some gout, and by 
no means so incapable of participating 
in the pleasures of a good dinner as we 
have been led to believe. In one of 
the extracts following, our readers will 
perceive, that the banquet was the only 
article injured by the diabolical incur- 
sion. ‘This, however, would be no 
pleasing circumstance, especially to a 
confirmed gastrophilist ; and we think 
we could point out some gentlemen to 
whom it would occasion as much mace- 
ration of spirit as an actual transit of 
themselves, diabolo duce et auspice. 
Another thing remarkable in our au- 
thor is, his extraordinary facility in con- 
verting every occurrence into a judg- 
ment. Be it what: it was before it 
went into his forge, an accident the 
most common, a death the most natural, 
Out it issues immediately from thence, 
a@ most manifest and unquestionable 
judgment, impossible to be mistaken. 
Let a notorious sinner make any given 
exit, and he will immediately demon- 
strate-the fitness of it to the case,—the 
adaptation of the punishment to the sin, 
and the sin tothe punishment. This 
is all, however, certainly harmless ; and 
if it be not very sensible, is yet, we 
think, very entertaining. 
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We will now proceed to our extracts, 
The first is the following story of rats: 
— Whether it has any mystical mean- 
ing or reference to the present times, 
we cannot pretend to judge. Certainly 
Pharoah’s case, including the Red Sea, 
was preferable to this. 

« Among all the strange examples of 
God’s judgments that euer were de- 
clared in this world, that one that be- 
fell a King of Poland, called Popiell, 
for his murders, is for the strangenesse 
thereof most worthie to be hadin me- 
morie: he reigned in the yeare of our 
Lord 1346. This man, among other 
of bis particular kinds of cursings and 
swearing, whereot he was no wiggard, 
vsed ordinarily this oath, If i be not 
true, would rats might deuour me ; 
prophecying thereby his owne destruc- 
tion ; for he was deuoured even by the 
same means which he so often wished 
for, as the sequele of bis historie will 
declare. The father of this Popiell 
feeling himselfe neere death, resigned 
the gouernment of bis kingdome to two 
of his brethren, men exceedingly reuer- 
enced of all men for the valour and ver- 
tue which appeared in them. He be- 
ing deceased, and Popiell growne vp 
to ripe and lawfull yeares, vvhen he 
saw himselfe in full libertie, without all 
bridle of gouernment to doe what he 
listed, he began to giue the full swindge 
to his lawlesse and vnrulie desires, in 
such sort, that within few days he be- 
came so shamelesse, that there was no 
kind of vice which appeared not in his 
behauour, euen to the working of the 
death of his owne vncles, for all their 
faithfull dealing towards him, vvbich 
he by poyson brought to passe. Which 
being done, he caused himselfe forth- 
with to be crowned with garlands of 
flowers, and to be perfumed with pre- 
cious ointments: and to the end the 
better to solemnize his entrie to the 
crowne, commaunded a sumptuous and 
pompous hanket to be prepared, vvhere- 
unto all the Princes and Lords of his 
kingdome were inuited, Now as they 
were about to giue the onset vpon the 
delicate cheare, behold an arinie of rats 
sallying out of the dead and putrified 
bodies of his vncles set vpon him, his 


wife, and children, amid their dainties, 
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to gnaw them with their sharp teeth, 
insomuch that his gard with all their 
weapons and strength were not able to 
chase them away, but being weary with 
resisting their daily and mightie assaults, 
gaue ouer the battaile: wherefore 
counsell was giuen to make great coale 
fires round about them, that the rats by 
that meanes might be kept off, not 
knowing that no policie or power of 
man was able to withstand the vn- 
changeable decree of God; for, for all 
their huge forces, they ceased not to run 
through the midst of them, and to as- 
sault with their teeth this cruell mur- 
derer, Then they gaue him counsell 
to put himselfe, his wife, and children 
into a boat, and thrust it into the 
middest of a lake, thinking that by 
reason of the waters the rats would not 
approach vnto them: but alas in 
vaine ; for they swom through the wa- 
ters amaine, and gnawing the boat, 
made such chinckes into the sides there- 
of, that the water began to run in: 
vvhich being perceiued of the boatmen, 
amazed them sore, and made them 
make post hast vnto the shore, vvhere 
he was no sooner arriued, but a fresh 
muster of rats vniting their forces with 
the former encountred him so sore, that 
they did him more sceth~than all the 
rest, Whereupon all bis gard, and oth- 
ers that were there present for his de- 
fence, perceiuing it to be a judgment of 
God’s vengeance vpon him, abandoned 
and forsooke him at once : vvho seeing 
himselfe destitute of succour, and for- 
saken on all sides, flew into a high 
tower in Chousuitze, whither also they 
pursued him, and climbing euen vp to 
the highest roome where he was, first 
eat vp his wife and children (shee be- 
ing guiltie of his vncles death) and last- 
ly gnew and devoured him to the verie 
bones,” 

As the two next narrate procreations 
rather out of the ordinary way, they de- 
serveto go together :-— 

_“ After the same sort was the Arch- 
bishop of Mentz, called Hatto, punish- 
ed in the yere 940, vnder the reigne of 
the Emperour Otho the great, for the 
extreme crueltie which he vsed towards 
Certain poore beggars, in time of famine, 


who being requested by one of bis 
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poore subiects to sell him some corne 
for his money, when there was none to 
be gotten elsewhere; answered, he 
could spare none, by reason hee had 
scarce ynough for his owne hogs: which 
hoggish disposition the Lord requited in 
its owne kind, for his wife at the next 
litter brought forth seuen pigs at one 
birth to increase the number of his hogs : 
that as he had preferred filthie and 
ouglie creatures before his poore breth- 
ren, in whom the image of God in 
some sort shined forth, so hee might 
haue his owne getting more of that kind 
to make much of, since hee loued them 
so well.” 

“ Another not so cruell and disdain- 
full as the former, yet cruell and dis- 
dainfull ynough to pluck downe ven- 
geance vpon his head, would not see 
his father beg indeed, nor yet abjure 
him as the other did ; but yet vnder- 
taking to keepe him, vsed him more 
like a slaue than a father, for what 
should bee too deere for him that gaue 
us life? yet euerie good thing was too 
deere for this poore father. Vpona 
time a daintie morsel of meat was vpon 
the boord to be eaten, which as soone 
as he came in he conueied away, and 
foisted in courser victuals in the roome. 
But mark what his dainties turned to : 
when the seruant went to fetch it againe, 
hee found instead of meat snakes, aud of 
sauce serpents, to the great terrour of 
his conscience ; but that which is more, 
one of the serpents leaped in his face, 
and catching hold by his lip, hung there 
till his dying day, so that hee could neu-~ 
er feed himselfe, but hee must feed the 
serpent withall, And this badge car- 
ried hee about as a cognisance of an- 
vokind and vograteful sonne.” 

We now proceed to our diabolical 
quotations, and hope our readers will 
imitate the example of our author, and 
give all due faith and credit to them. 

The following we particularly re- 
commend to our readers for the good 
moral it inculcates :— | 

“ Divers noblemen were striuing to~ 
gether ata horse race, and in their 
course cried the diuell take the last. 
Now the last was a horse that broke 
loose, whom the diuell hoisted vp into 
the aire and took cleane away. Which 
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teacheth us not to call for the diuell, 
for he is readie alwaies about vs uncall- 
ed and volooked for, yea many legions 
of them compasse us about even in our 
best actions to disturbe and peruert vs.” 

We think such executioners of the 
law as the following would startle the 
worshipful Court of Session : 

‘In the towne of Rutlinquen a cer- 
taine passeuger came into an Inne, and 
gaue a budget to his host to be kept, 
in the which there was a great summe 
of money ; but when he demaunded 
it againe at his departure, the host de- 
nied it, and gaue him injurious words, 
_ with many mockes and taunts: vehere- 
upon the passenger calleth him in. ques- 
tion betore the Iudge, and because he 
wanted witnesses, desireth to have him 
sworne, vvho without all scrupie offer- 
ed to swear and protest, that he neuer 
received or concealed any such budget 
of money from him, giuing himselfe to 
the diuell if he swore falsely. The pas- 
senger seeing his forwardness to damne 
himselfe, demanded respite to consider 
of the matter, and going out, he meets 
with two men, who enquire the cause 
of bis coming thither ; and being in- 
formed by him, offer their helpe vnto 
him in his cause ; thereupon they re- 
turne before the ludge, and these two 
voknown persons justifie that the budg- 
et was deliuered vnto the host, and that 
he had bidden it in such a place; 
whereat the host being astonished, by 
his countenance and gesture discouered 
his guiltinesse: the ludge thereupon 
resolued to send him to prison, but the 
two vnknown witnesses (vvho were in- 
deed two fiends of hell) began to say, 
you shall not need, for we are sent to 
punish his wickednesse ; and so saying 
they hoisted him vp into the ayer, 
vvhere he vanished with them, and was 
neuer after found.” 

We will club together a few more. 

“ There was a Coniurer at Saltz- 
bourg that vaunted, that he could gath- 
er together all the serpegts within half a 
myle round about into a ditch, and feed 
thm and bring them vp there: and be- 
ing about the experiment, behold the 
old and grand serpent came in the 
while, which whilst he thought by the 
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into the ditch among the rest, he set 
vpon and inclosed him round about like 
a girdle so strongly, that he drew him 
perforce into the ditch with him, where 
he miserably died. Marke here the 
wages of such wicked miscreants, that 
as they make it their occupation to a- 
buse simple folke, they are themselues 
abused and cousened of the divell, who 
is a finer iuggler than them all.” 

“Tt was a very lamentable spectacle 
that chaunced to the Gouernour of 
Mascon, a Magitian, whom the diuell 
snatched vp in dinnerwhile, and _hoist- 
ed aloft, carrying him three times about 
the towne of Mascon in the presence of 
many beholders, to whom he cryed on 
this manner, Helpe, helpe, my friends ; 
so that the whole towne stood amazed 
thereat, yea and the remembrance of 
this strange accident sticketh at this day 
fast in the minds of all the inhabitants 
of this countrey ; and they say, that 
this wretch having given bimselfe to the 
diuell, prouided store of holy bread (as 
they call it) which he alwaies carried 
about with him, thinking thereby to 
keep bimselfe from his clawes ; but it 
served him but small stead, as his end 
declared.” 

“ There was a certaine blasphemous 
wretch that on atime being with his 
companions in a common Inne carous- 
ing and making merrie, asked them, if 
they thought a man was possessed with 
a soule or no? Whereunto when some 
replyed, that the souls of men were im- 
mortall, and that some of them after re- 
lease from the bodie liued in heaven, 
others in hell; for so the vvritings of 
the Prophets and Apostles instructed 
them : he answered and swore, that he 
thought it nothing so, but rather that 
there was no soule in man to survive 
the bodie, but that heauen and bell 
were mere fables, and inuentions of 
priests to get gaine by; and for him- 
selfe he was readie to sell his soule to 
any that would buy it: then one of his 
companions tooke vp a cup of wine and 
said, Sell me thy soule for this cup of 
wine: which he receiuing, bad him take 
his soule, and dranke vp the wine.— 
NowSathan himselfe was there in mans 
shape (as commonly he is neuer farre 
from such meetings) and bovght it 
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ine of the other at the same price, 


and by and by bad bim give him his- 


soule ; the whole company affirming, 
it was meet he should haue it, since he 
had bought it, not perceiving the deuill: 
but presently be laying bold on this 
soule seller, carried him into the ayre 
betore them all, toward his owne habit- 
ation, to the great astonishment and a- 
mazement of the beholders; and from 
that day to this he was never heard of, 
but tryed to his paine that men had 
soules, and that hell was no fable, ac- 
cording to bis godlesse and profane 
opinion,” 

These were indeed visitations of no 
pleasant nature, and we heartily hope 
none of our readers may be whipped 
off in sosummary a manner, 

The following finishes our quota- 
tions :— 

“ A certaine man not farre from Gor- 
litz prouided a sumptuous supper, and 
inuited many guests voto it, who at the 
time appointed refusing to come, he in 
anger cried, then let all thediuels in 
hell come: neither was his wish friuo- 
lous ; for a number of those hellish 
fiends came forthwith, whom he not 
discerning from men, came to welcome 
and entertaine: but as he tooke them 
by the hands, and perceived in stead of 
fingers clawes, all dismaied he ran out 
of the doors with his wife, and left none 
in the house but a young infant with a 
foole sitting by the fire, whom the 
diuels had no power to hurt, neither 
any man else, saue the goodlie supper, 
Which they made away withall, and so 
departed.” 

This last is certainly a most deplora- 
ble case, and we may traly say, Finis 
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coronat opus. For the loss of the good- 
lie supper we heartily sympathise with 
the sufferer; and if such a judgment 
would not teach him to use better lan- 
guage for the future, we fear his case 
was hopeless. Let our readers beware 
how they make use of such incautious 
expressions whenever the non-appear-~ 
ance of their guests (and certainly it 
is a most trying circumstance) may dis- 
compose their temper. We were our- 
selves placed in the same situation the 
other day ; but having the fear of God, 
and the remembrance of this occur- 
rence before our eyes, we had the grace 
to check the incipient oath, which was 
just forming in our mouth. 

We would not have our readers to 
imagine that all the examples in this 
book are equally extravagant with those 
we have quoted. It is in fact a reposi- 
tory of stories, true, false, and apocry- 
phal, admitted without discrimination, 
and told with the utmost apparent faith- 
fulness, in which the false appear to 
outnumber the true, and the apocryphal 
the false; or, indeed, a very lumber 
room or armory of examples, most of 
which are rusty, and some useless, but 
which, together, present a delightful ap- 
pearance of antiquity. 

We have .a particular partiality for 
books of this description, and love to 
dip into them when tired with our ho- 
diernal vocations. No continuity of 
reading being required, we are left to 
run over, with desultory ease, their 
long treasuries of stories. The dismal 
and tragical cast of the narration is even 
pleasing,inasmuch as it gives us in these 
safer times a delightful consciousness of 
security. 





DUELLING, 


HE following letter against Duelling, 
= written by Joseph IL., late Emperor 
of Germany, has just found its way to the 
world, in a work at Leipsic, entitled 4 
Collection of Unpublished Letters of Joseph 
7 ‘----** General,---1 desire you to arrest 
ount K. and Capt. W. immediately. The 
- ount is of an ee character, proud of 
's birth, and full of false ideas of honour, 
Capt. W. who is an old soldier, thinks of set- 
ng every thing by the sword or pistol. 
e has done wrang'to accept a challen 
rom the young Count. {will not suffer the 
prachee of duelling in my army; and I 
espise the arguments of.those who seek to 


justify it. I have a high esteem for officers 
whv expose themselves courageously to the 
enemy, and, who, on all occasions, shew 
themselves intrepid, valiant,and determined, 
in attack, as wellas in defence. The indif- 
ference with which they face death is honor- 
able to themselves and useful to their coun- 
try ; but there are men ready to sacrifice 
every thing toa spirit of revenge and hatred. 


I despise them: sueh men,in my opinion,are 
worse than the Roman Gladiators. Let a 
Council of War be summoned to try these 
two officers with all the impartiality which 
1 demand from every judge; and let the 
most culpable of the two be made an exam” 
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ple, by the rigour of the law. Iam resolv- 
ed that this barbarous custom, which is wor- 
thy of the age of Tamerlane and Bajazet, 
and which is so often fatal to the peace of 
families, shall be punished and suppres- 
sed, though it should cost me half my 
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officers. There will be still left men, who 
can unite bravery with the duties of faithful} 
subjects. I wish for none who do not re. 
spect the laws of the country.----Vienng, — 
August, 1771.” ** Josern.” 





CORNUCOPIA 


OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES AND REMARKABLE FACTS. 





OMENS AND FOREWARNINGS. 


AUSES of eventscan be alone fore- 

warnings ; if a man tift a stick to 
strike me, it is ominous that I am in dan- 
ger of receiving a blow ; but no previous 
circumstance not connected with the 
cause, or not being a sufficieat cause,can 
be ominous of any particular event. 
Superstition connects incidents which 
have no connection with the cause of an 
event asa forewarning ; but philosophy 
and reason admit no forewarning except 
it be an operative cause sufficient to pro- 
duce the result anticipated. Post this 
truth over the fireplace of every house, 
and it will soon cease to be haunted by 
ominous sigus, and superstitious fore- 
warnings. 


BEQUEST OF A CRIMINAL. 

In the confession of Edward Clarke, 
of Bures Saint Mary’s, executed in 
Chelmsford, was the following curious 
article. “1, Edward Clarke, now ina 
few hours expecting to die, do sincerely 


wish, as my last request, that three of 


my fingers be taken from my hands, to 
be given to my three children as a 
warning to them, as my fingers were 
the cause of bringing myself to the gal- 
lows, and my children to poverty ; and 
I also request that Mr. E. E. Collis 
and Mr. C. Brown, two brother prison- 
ers, will be so kind as to see it done, 
they knowing which fingers they are, 
by their marking them, at my request. 
with ink.” This request was complied 
with by the surgeon. 


STONE EATER. 

In 1760, was brought to Avignon, a 
true lithopagus, or stone eater. He not 
only swallowed flinte of an inch and a 
half long, a full inch broad, and half an 
inch thick ; but such stones as he could 
reduce to powder, such as marbles, peb- 
bles, &c. be made into paste, which was 
to him a most agreeable and wholesome 


food. JI examined this man, with all 
the attention I possibly could, I found 
his gullet very large, bis teeth exceeding- 
ly stroug, his saliva very corrosive, and 
his stomach lower than ordinary, which 
I imputed to the vast number of flints 
he had swallowed, being about five 
and twenty, one day with another, 
Upon interrogating bis keeper, he told 
me the following particulars: “ This 
stone-eater,” says he, ‘* was found 
three years ago in a northern un- 
inhabited island, by some of the crew 
of a Dutch ship. Since I have had 
him, 1 make him eat raw flesh with 
stones ; I could never get him to swal- 
low bread. He will drink water, wine 
and brandy ; which last liquor gives 
him infinite pleasure. He sleeps at least 
twelve hours in a day, sitting on the 
ground with one knee over the other, 
and his chin resting on his right knee. 
He smokes almost all the time he is not 
asleep, oris not eating. The flints he 
has swallowed he voids somewhat cor- 
roded and diminished in weight. 


ICE. 

Henry III. introduced the custom of 
cooling his liquor in ice; and this is 
one of the things that is brought against 
him, by the author of The Island of the 
Hermaphrodites, a satiric work cowpos- 
ed on this Prince, wherein it is made 
one of the statutes of that effeminate isl- 
and ; aud which he thus describes,— 
“In the summer there are always pre~ 
served several quarters of the island in 
ice, and also mountains of snow to mix 
with the beverage, although that prac- 
tice may produce the most extraordina- 
ry distempers.” It was for a long time 
customary in France to dine at pine 
o’clock in the forenoon; which gave 
rise to the proverb of 

To rise at five, dine at nine, 


Sup at five, to bed at nine, 
Makes life last till ninety-nine. 
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When dinner was put off to an hour 
later, the proverb was also changed, 
To rise at six, dine at ten, 


Sup at six, to bed at ten, 
Makes man’s life last to ten times ten, 


In the reign of Henry IV. it was 
customary to dine at eleven; under 
Louis XIV. at twelve. At the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century it was an 
established rule to sit down to dinner 
at one o'clock. By degrees, to accom- 
modate people in business, dinner was 
put off till two. About the year 1780, 
it was three o'clock before they sat down 
to table ; and in some few houses they 
did not dine till four. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century the Eng- 
lish fashion was adopted of taking a 
luncheon at twelve, and dining at six. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries fruit was taken at the beginning of 
meals; it is now taken after all the vi- 
ands are removed. 
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SPONGES. 


A mechanical principle of irritability 
seems to be indicated in the sponge, 
which contracts and loses its elasticity 
and texture, if hot water be poured on 
it while it is imbued with cold water. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Some of the animalcules which are 
found in the Greenland sea, move at the 
rate of yzgth of an inch in a second, 
others atthe rate of an inch in three 
minutes. The American bird, the Con- 
dur, could fly round the globe at the 
equator, a favourable gale prevailing, 
in about a week. ‘The insect would 
require 8935 years to perform the same 
distance. ‘The diameter of the largest 
of them is only the =,4,,th of an inch, 
and many only the z-‘g5th. A whale 
requires a sea to sport in, while 150 
millions of these animalcules would 


have abundant room in a tumbler of 
water !—Edin. Philo. Jour. 





Paragraphs. 


CURIOUS FACT. 


At a late meeting of the Royal Society, 
Sir Everard Home communicated some ob- 
servations on the influence of the black sub- 
stance in the skin of the negro, in preventing 
the scorching operation of the sun’s rays. 
As black surfaces become much warmer y 
exposure to the sun’s rays than those whic 
are white, or of paler tints, the cause of the 
black colour in the negro has long eg 
problematical to the physiologist. In this 
paper Sir Everard shews, that by exposing 
the back of the hand, and other parts of the 
body, covered with thin white linen, to the 
direct influence of the sun’s rays, they be- 
come irritated and inflamed; small specks or 
freckles first appear; and these, on continu- 
ed exposure, are followed by a vesicular 
Separation of the cuticle: the same hap- 
pens when the bare surface is exposed, 
which, in common language, becomes sun- 
burot. When, however, the part of the body 
thus exposed, is covered with a piece of 
black crape, though the temperature of such 
part when exposed to the bright sunshine, 
exceeds that produced upoa the bare skin, 
the scorching and blistering influence of the 
rays isentirely prevented; hence it appears, 
that the deleterious effects of the sun’s rays 
are prevented by an artificia! blackening of 
the surface of ‘the skin ; that perspiration 

fcomes more copious, as is especially re- 
marked in the negro ; and, in short, that the 
Conversion of the radiant matter of the sun 
into sensible heat. which conversion is effect- 
ed by the black surface, tends to prevent the 


Scorching eilects, and to promote the cu- 
ticular secretion. 


REMARKABLE STONE. 

The Mnemosyne, a Finland newspaper, 
mentions a stone in the northern part of Fin- 
land, which serves the inhabitants instead of 
a barometer. This stone, which they call 
Ijmakiur, turns black, or blackish grey, 
when it is going to rain; but on the ap- 
proach of fine weather, it is covered with 
white spots. Probably it is a fossil mixed 
with clay, and consisting of rock-salt, am- 
moniac, or saltpetre, which, according to 
the greater or less degree of dampness of the 
atmosphere, attracts it, or otherwise. In 
the latter case the salt appears, which forms 
the white spots. , 

JEU D’ESPRIT. ; 

A gentleman, at a fashionable party, being 
asked by a lady his opinion of a beautiful | 
ring she wore, in which was a very small 
miniature, aod most striking likeness of her 
husband, observed that+he was no great judge 
of painting, and having seen Lord ***** but 
once, he was hardly competent to pronounce 
on the likeness; nevertheless, he was happy 
tosee her Ladyship had a husband that she 
could turn round her finger. 


THE NIGER. 

It is now asserted to be ascertained, that 
this river empties itself into the Atlantic 
ocean, a few degrees northward of the 
Equator. This go as fact is confirmed 
by Mr. Dupuis, who was appointed consul 


from this country at Ashantee, and who got 
his intelligence by conversing with different 
traders with whom he fell in at Ashantee. 
He thought it so important as to warrant his 
voyage home to communicate to Government 
what he had learnt. 
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THE OURANG OUTANG, OR WILD MAN. 


Part of a paper by Sir T. Raffles was 
read before the Linnean Society, Dec. 19, 
1820, describing the Simia Satyrus, called in 
Sumatra, Oran -Pand«k, apparently the 
same with the Orang Utan, of Borneo: 
Simia Siamang, anew species from Bencoo- 
len ; Simia Lan, called Oongka Etam, of 
the sensibility of which the author relates a 
remarkable instance: one in his possession 
having, in consequence of being turned out 
of the house for some offence, twice hung it- 
self on a tree ; in the first attempt he was dis- 
covered and cut down, but succeeded in its 
second attempt in destroying itself: another 
Simia, called Brulh by the natives, is employ- 
ed near Bencoolen to gather cocoa-nuts ; the 
ripest of which he selects, and pulls no more 
than he is ordered. Other speciesare nam- 
ed Chinkau, Simpai, Kna, Lotong, &c. 


CLAY-SLATE AX FOUND IN A WHALE. 


A clay-slate ax was found in the blubbeT 
of a whale lately, by the carpenter of a 
Greenlandman, of Montrose. It had sunk to 
the depth of 18 or 20 inches, and the wound 
had cicatrized. It is neatly ground, pre- 
senting the knife-edge, and seems to have 
armed an Esquimaux lance. 


NEW VOLCANO IN THE MOON. 

At asitting of the Royal Society, lately 
held, Captain Kater read an interesting pa- 

er on the subject of the Volcano, which he 

as discovered inthe moon. On examining 
the dark part of the moon through a teles- 
cope, he perceived a bright spot resembling 
a star; and subsequent observations con- 
vinced him it wasavolcano. As that part of 
the moon, in which it is situated, has now be- 
come illuminated, the volcano is no longer 
visible to us. 

REMARKABLE PRESERVATION. 

Eveanora Lumley, the infant daughter of 
Mr. J. Lumley, aged four years, residing at 
No. 33, Wellclose Square, London, on the 
evening of Sunday the 24th, ultimo, was 
left in bed asleep by her mother, on the 
first floor, while she attended public wor- 
ship, at a chapel in the neighbourhood. 
The father, left in charge, retired to an apart- 
ment below, attentively listening to the 
awaking of his child. At the expiration of 
about half an hour, he heard faint cries, ap- 

arently proceeding from above. Conclud- 
ing his child was awake, yet, from his defec- 
tive hearing, half doubting the fact, he cau- 
tiously ascended the stairs, to prevent (if de- 
ceived) awaking her. Upen his entering the 
room usually allotted for her repose, and ea- 
gerly looking into the bed, no child was 
there. The thought of the moment suggested 
to him, that she was in the adjoining room. 
There too he searched, with the same disap- 
pointment. 

The agony of mind experienced by him in 
those trying moments, is to be felt by a par- 
ent only in like circumstances. Still he heard, 
or thought he heard, the cries of his child. 
aE he ye ay the stairs into the 
passage below, listening at every step, and 
sinking with dreadful diadian. t rough 
the agitation of his mind. Having searched 
the parlour and kitchen through, almost 
without hope, he opened the yard doer, when 
to his great surprise, he beheld his lost child 
sitting in an upright posture-on the flag 
stones, endeavouring to raise herself up. 
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The first question was, how she came there ? 
Her father not suspecting the miracalous es- 
cape his daughter had experienced, she sob- 
bed out, ** Me was frighten 'd, father, and 
jumped out of the window.” In truth, 
though scarcely to be credited, she had 
sprung from the back window of the first 
floor, into the yard below, a height of searly 
eighteen feet ; the ground having been exca- 
vated to give light to kitchens below. 

The first consideration was to search for 
broken bones, bruises, &c. But, after a mi- 
nute inspection, beth by himself and a sur- 
geon, it was ascertained that no hurt was oc- 
casioned by the fall, at least there was no 


outward appearance of any, save a slight 


scratch down the middle of the back, which 
it was supposed had been received by her 
springing against a projecting wall, and 
which perhaps in some degree broke the vio- 
lence of the fall. The child underwent the 
prescriptions recommended by the medical 
attendant, of repose,&c. and after three days 
was perfectly recovered. 

The imminent danger from which the child 
thus age arose out of the too preva nt 
custom of alarming children with the idle 
tales of old men, boogaboes, &c. Such folly 
cannot be too severely reprehended. That 
mothers will accustom themselves, or suiler 
those entrusted with the care of their offs- 
pring, to frighten them into a temporary and 

itated repose, is deeply to be lamented. 

he little innocent indeed, through fear, ap- 

ears to sleep; its eyes are shut; and per- 
taps by dint of persevering alarms, may at 
last fall into aslumber, but is it the sleep of 
repose and rest? does it refresh and invigo- 
rate its tender frame? Alas, no! Mark its 
convulsive movements: dreams agitate its 
little mind; it starts in agony; it Pe and at 
last awakes in affright, though not invariably 
like the child in question, who, it appears, 
had, from the same cause, and through the 
strongest fear, contrived to throw itself from 
the window, yet always leaving the game ef- 
fects, a coustant dread and intimidation 
through life, not unfrequently such as embit- 
tera great portion of our valuable time, leav- 
ing us a prey to diseases, beyond tie art of 
medicine, and the skill of experience, to 
cure, 
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